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Economic Problems and Reconstruction 
in Italy: I 
by 
Alberto CAPANNA 


Each year the International Labour Conference devotes part 
of its time to a study of the principal economic factors at the 
root of the problems of underdevelopment and insecurity. Italy 
is frequently cited as a country of unemployment and, in fact, 
she is one of the few European countries where unemployment 
is acute.' This situation has long-standing economic causes, 
which were intensified by the war. 

The following study by Professor Capanna of the Italian 
Institute of Industrial Reconstruction and of the National 
Research Council examines Italian recovery in retrospect. 

The first part, which appears below, describes the main 
characteristics of the Italian economy, the effect of the war, and 
post-war economic reconstruction. The second part, which will 
be published in the next number of the Review, deals with post- 
war manpower and wages policy, post-war inflation, and 
financial stabilisation; and concludes with an estimate of the 
progress achieved. 





MAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ITALIAN ECONOMY 


Population and Employment 


= population of Italy within its present frontiers rose 
from 25,600,000 in 1861 (foundation of the Kingdom of 
Italy) to 46,100,000 in 1949, an increase of approximately 





1 For a survey of the causes and extent of unemployment in Italy, see 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 20: 
Action against Unemployment (Geneva, 1950), pp. 27-32 and pp. 242-3. 
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80 per cent. ; six million Italians emigrated during this period. 
The natural increase in population, which averaged 411,000 
a year in the period 1936-40, sank to 234,000 in the war 
period, but has risen again since 1946 (460,000 persons a year). 
The density of population (154 persons per sq. km. or about 
400 per sq. mile) is one of the highest in Europe, being only 
exceeded by that of Great Britain, Belgium and the Netherlands ; 
and this is in a country where four-fifths of the territory 
consist of hills and mountains and the economy is predom- 
inantly agricultural. 

For a period before the first world war the population 
problem was partly solved by emigration. This not only 
reduced the pressure of the labour force inside the country, 
but also resulted in a considerable influx of foreign capital 
in the form of remittances sent by emigrants, which enabled 
investments to be maintained at a relatively high rate. 
During certain periods emigration became a fundamental 
factor in the Italian economy—for example, between 1901 
and 1910, an average of 603,000 persons (without deduction 
of those repatriated) emigrated each year, and this figure 
was higher than the natural increase of population. 

On the other hand, the rate of absorption of new members 
of the labour force remaining in Italy increased very slowly. 
Employment in agriculture has remained almost constant, 
the increase between 1861 and 1936 amounting to barely 
half a million persons. The census figures (which admittedly 
are not very comparable) show 57 per cent. of the economically 
active population in agriculture in 1881 and 48 per cent. in 
1936. According to the same sources, even the increase of 
employment in industry was small (from 4 to 6.2 millions), 
industrial workers representing 19 per cent. of the active 
population in 1881 and 28 per cent. in 1936. An appreciable 
increase in employment only occurred in the public services, 
commerce and handicrafts. 

The low level of employment in Italy is clearly shown by 
the ratio between the economically active population and the 
population of working age (10 to 64 years). According to 
the 1936 census, only 54.3 per cent. of the population of 
working age was economically active, as compared with 
61.5 per cent. in the United Kingdom (1931 census), 63.8 
per cent. in Germany (1933 census) and 71.4 per cent. in 
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France (1931 census). The corresponding ratios of inactive 
to active persons were 1.31 (Italy), 1.13 (United King- 
dom), 1.02 (Germany) and 0.91 (France). 

The proportion of economically active population steadily 
declined from 70 per cent. in 1861 to 54 per cent. in 1936, a 
decrease of more than 23 per cent. During the same period 
the population over 10 years of age rose by 13 millions, while 
the active population increased by only 4 millions—that is 
to say, out of every three new persons who theoretically 
entered the labour market, only one became employed. 
Obviously, since the census results are not fully comparable, 
these conclusions must be treated as merely indicating a 
tendency. 

The seriousness of this state of affairs is shown by the 
persistence of large-scale unemployment in the pre-war period, 
when the registered unemployed amounted to 800,000, or 
almost 5 per cent. of the economically active population. 
Moreover, in Italy more than in any other Western country, 
account must also be taken of latent unemployment, that is, 
of the number of partially employed persons and of entirely 
unemployed persons who do not apply to the employment 
offices because they are not entitled to unemployment relief 
and because registration will not in practice solve the problem 
of finding a job. There are no estimates of latent unemploy- 
ment for the pre-war period, but in the post-war period it has 
been estimated at about 2 million persons. 


Poverty of Natural Resources 


Before considering the causes of this unbalanced situation, 
reference should be made to the poverty of Italy’s natural 
resources, a8 this has had a considerable influence on the 
economic development of the country. 

Agriculture is carried on by a growing population within 
a limited territory, upon land that is to a large extent infer- 
tile and not naturally suited to cultivation. No less than 
92.2 per cent. of the area of the country is used for agriculture 
or forestry, and this high proportion—one of the highest in 





1 The high proportion of inactive population in Italy is largely due to 
the restricted employment of women. 
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Europe—shows that all possibilities of exploiting the land 
have been utilised. Another figure which is of particular 
significance is the proportion between the agricultural popu- 
lation and the area of cultivated land. Before the war this 
was 57.3 persons per sq. km. in Italy, 46.5 in Germany, 
33.5 in France, 19.4 in England, and 6.9 in the United States. 

The poverty of agricultural resources is accompanied by 
an extreme scarcity of mineral resources. Italy does not 
possess any of the three fundamental raw materials on which 
modern industry is based—coal, oil and iron. Her mineral 
wealth is limited to a few substances, and some of these are 
difficult and expensive to extract. 

There is no great development of manufactures and the 
general level of industrialisation is not high. The ratio of 
agricultural income to industrial income was 1: 1.06 in 1938 
and was still nearer to unity in 1949, which is in sharp contrast 
to the high density of the population. In other industrialised 
countries with dense populations the ratio is much higher 
(Germany 1:3.3, the Netherlands 1:3.2, Sweden 1:3.9and France 
1: 1.6). This low degree of industrialisation explains the low 
level of the national income and of the average income per 
head of the population. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the low level of consumption; 
this is obvious in view of the smallincome. The calory content 
of the average diet in the period 1936-38 was, for example, 
2,510 in Italy, 2,884 in France, 2,961 in Germany and 3,097 in 
England; and this difference was considerably greater as 
regards consumption of textiles and iron and steel products. 


Balance of Trade and Payments 


The balance of trade has always been unfavourable owing 
to the need to import nearly all raw materials and to provide 
for the national food consumption, low as it is. For this 
reason, imports are mainly confined to raw materials, and 
exports to finished products and to high quality and often 
non-essential agricultural produce. 





1In 1948, expressed in dollars at 1938 prices, the average income per 
head was 105 in Italy, as compared with the average of 182 for Europe as 
a whole (excluding the U.S.S.R.). 
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The balance of payments, though greatly affected by the 
adverse trade balance, has generally been maintained by 
invisible income, particularly from emigrants’ remittances and 
from the tourist trade ; but in the ten years prior to the last 
war, it was always unfavourable so that there were frequent 
reductions in gold and equivalent reserves. The balance of 
payments has also been adverse since the war in the trade 
accounts and the gap has only been bridged by means of 
certain invisible receipts and the aid received from the United 
Nations and the United States. 


Lack of Capital 


There is a clearly defined cause underlying the phenomena 
just described, namely the shortage of capital. A country 
with a low income and a rapidly increasing population needs 
considerable capital to give employment to its growing labour 
force. As this cannot be obtained from internal savings owing 
to the low national income, it must come from abroad. But 
Italy has none of the characteristics of those countries to which 


foreign capital flowed during the period when money was 
freely convertible and transferable. It is well known that 
foreign capital has generally flowed towards mining areas, 
agricultural regions suitable for extensive cultivation and mass 
production, and into certain types of public services. It is 
true that, especially before 1913, some foreign capital was 
invested in the mining areas of Italy but, as they were not of 
great importance, the amount of investment was limited. 
Foreign capital was also invested in public services (especially 
tram and electrical power undertakings), in the textile industry 
and to some extent in government securities. The war of 
1915-18 did not bring any material change in _ this 
situation and, after it, the marked trend of Italian policy 
towards forms of nationalism discouraged new investments 
and even the maintenance of the capital already invested. 

From the point of view of foreign exchange, remittances 
from emigrants and the tourist trade were much more import- 
ant sources, which had the advantage of not involving interest 
and repayments. It should be noted, however, that income 
from the tourist trade, which is a type of invisible export, 
involved increased consumption of goods and services by the 
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tourists who caused the inflow of foreign exchange, and the 
remittances from emigrants involved a considerable increase 
in consumption by the recipients. The Italian economic 
structure being what it was, these consumption increases 
mainly resulted in increased importation of goods and in 
payments to foreign countries for services, which thus limited 
the economic value of these sources of income. Consequently, 
only part of this capital influenced the development of Italian 
production, and it made no technical contribution whatsoever. 
Thus, owing to the inadequate inflow of foreign capital 
and limited internal savings, the economic position of Italy 
in relation to the other European countries has progressively 
deteriorated since 1860. This is attributable, according to a 
penetrating economic thinker, to the fact that the prospective 
return from capital invested in manufacturing industries is 
much lower in poor countries than in wealthy countries.! 


Depressed Areas 


The above picture of the Italian economy has left out of 
account the profoundly different conditions in the various 
regions of the country. In reality, while the picture of Northern 
Italy is much too dark, since it is a highly industrialised area 
where some of the difficulties described are very slight or non- 
existent, Southern Italy is a vast depressed area. 

The South is characterised by extensive and largely unspe- 
cialised agricultural production; over 70 per cent. of the 
uncultivated and pasture land is situated in this area. The 
latifundia typical of Southern Italy, with their extremely simple 
methods of cultivation, occupy a relatively small labour force. 
There are also districts which are extremely fertile and inten- 
sively cultivated (largely given over to fruit and vegetable 
growing) with a very high production per unit ; but these are 
very limited in area and do not alter the general characteristics 
of agriculture in the South. 

The inferior position of Southern Italy is even more clearly 
seen in the field of industrial production ; although 35 per 
cent. of the total population live in this region, it has only 





1Cf. RosENSTEIN-RopAN : “ Problems of Industrialisation of Eastern 
and South-East Europe”, in Economic Journal (London), June-Sep- 
tember 1943. 
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13 per cent. of all industrial workers, 11 per cent. of the total 
power and 12 per cent. of the total capital invested in industry. 

The insufficient economic development of the South is one 
of the reasons for the low percentage of economically active 
persons in the population, which was 37.4 per cent. in 1936 as 
compared with 44.3 per cent. in Central Italy and 47.2 per 
cent. in Northern Italy. The backward state of industry, 
commerce, services and almost all other economic activities 
is one of the reasons for the high proportion of the total active 
population engaged in agriculture (57 per cent. as compared 
with 42 per cent. in Northern Italy, according to the 1936 
census). Industry employs only 22.5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion in the South, as compared with 35 per cent. in Northern 
Italy. 

From the point of view of economic demography, there is 
a profound disparity of a structural character between 
Southern Italy and the rest of the country. Out of the 50,000 
persons who took up some form of economic activity every 
year between 1931 and 1936, only 6 per cent. were from the 
South ; on the other hand, out of the 120,000 persons who 
went to increase the inactive population every year, 45 per 
cent. were from Southern Italy. For these reasons, there is 
a strong current of emigration from the South, both to Nor- 
thern Italy and abroad. 

The state of depression in Southern Italy is clear from the 
average income per head, which in 1938 was only 65 per cent. 
of the average income of the whole country and 55 per cent. 
of the income in Northern and Central Italy. The result is 
low consumption and an inadequate standard of living. 


This brief survey of the basic characteristics of the Italian 
economy reveals a serious lack of balance between the various 
factors of production. During the past century possibilities 
of employment have not kept pace with the demands of the 
growing population, and this has had serious effects on the 
progress of the national income and on the productive process. 
The national income, both in absolute figures and to an even 
greater extent in value per head of the population, has in- 





1 The population of Southern Italy is characterised especially by a larger 
number of children under workin 
mically inactive to a much higher de 


age; in addition, women are econo- 
egree than in Northern or Central Italy. 
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creased considerably less than in other countries, and the 
apparatus of production has not kept pace with technical 
progress. Consequently, costs of production in Italy have not 
followed the world trend ; protective tariffs have been intro- 
duced to an ever greater extent, and this has led in recent 
years to a decrease in the already low internal purchasing 
power and has rendered the export situation even more difficult. 
Undertakings have generally remained at an uneconomic size, 
which has made it harder to solve the basic problem of pro- 
ductivity. Thus, the Italian economy has passed through a 
period of decline or, at any rate, lack of progress, which has 
profound effects on the present economic situation in general 
and, in particular, on the high costs of production, low abso- 
lute and relative level of wages and underemployment of the 
labour force. 


EcoNoMiIc CONSEQUENCES OF THE WAR 


Effect on Production and Income 


During the second world war, Italy was faced with very 
serious problems of production and finance. Whereas during 
the first war she had been able to count on the support of 
countries which between them possessed nearly all the various 
raw materials as well as considerable stocks of foodstuffs, in 
the last war she was almost entirely dependent on her own 


resources. 

In 1942 coal imports fell to 87 per cent. of the 1938 figure, 
crude oil to 17 per cent., cotton to about 1 per cent., wool to 
2 per cent., copper to 20 per cent., etc. As a result, industrial 
production began to decline sharply after a short initial boom. 
The index for the first quarter of 1943 sank to 74, as against 
100 in 1938 and 114 in 1939. In the succeeding years, the 
supply of materials steadily dwindled and industrial produc- 
tion was reduced to insignificant proportions. 

Military requirements made it necessary to concentrate 
the slender resources available on investment in the engineering 
industry, which underwent a rapid expansion both in pro- 
ductive capacity and in actual output. The production index 
for the first quarter of 1943 was 50 per cent. higher than in 
1938. This gives an idea of the extent to which the pattern 
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of investments was distorted during the war and explains why 
the reconversion problems facing Italy at the end of the war 
were so serious. 

In agriculture the effect was twofold—a decline in pro- 
duction and gradual impoverishment of the soil. 

In 1945 wheat production had fallen to 55 per cent. of 
the average for 1936-39, and the production of other cereals 
to an average of 50 per cent. The stock of cattle in 1944 
was about 20 per cent. less than in 1938, and the production 
of wine and vegetables was also reduced. This contraction 
was due partly to temporary factors (such as the diminution 
of available manpower) and partly to causes which had a more 
lasting effect on the productive capacity of agriculture. Among 
the latter, special mention should be made of the impoverish- 
ment of the soil owing to the lack of suitable fertilisers. In 
the 1945/46 season the consumption of inorganic nitrogenous 
fertilisers was only 36 per cent., and the consumption of 
phosphate manures only 4 per cent., of the consumption in 
the period 1934-39. In addition, there was less agricultural 
machinery and equipment, and much of it was worn out. 
These facts were to have a profound effect on the possibilities 


of a revival of agricultural production after the war. 
A general idea of the situation in the country as regards 
production may be obtained from table I : 


TABLE I. PRODUCTION AND INCOME IN THE YEARS 1938-45 





Production Income * 





Industry * Agriculture * Per head 





100 103.3 , 100.0 
106.3 ‘ 97.8 
100.3 88.7 86.9 
98 98.0 85.2 82.8 
86 89.2 80.9 78.0 
65 79.8 74.4 71.8 
36 80.3 69.7 66.1 
23 4 60.3 56.4 53.0 























? Barseri: “ Le di ibilita ali tari della popolazione italiana dal 1940 al 1942” in 
the Bollettino mensile of the Istituto Centrale di Statistica, 1946, No. 2. Income has been cal- 
culated on the basis of food consumption ; in the later oom, especially after 1943, the income 
consumed may have been higher than the i Relazione annuale della Banca 
d’ Italia, 1949. 3 Compendio statistico italiano, ibevaae * Refers only to the liberated part 
of Italy. 
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The diminution of production and income greatly reduced 
consumption and gave rise to problems of distribution, which 
could not be solved by the inadequate rationing system. 
Taking 1938 = 100 as base, the quantitative consumption 
indices for the Italian population in 1944 were as follows : 
food, 77.9; clothing, furnishing, etc., 30.2; housing, light, 
heating, 85.8; transport, communications, etc., 39.2 ; miscel- 
laneous expenditure and taxes, 50.1 

The most marked fall in consumption was in textile goods. 
The decline in the consumption of food was less noticeable 
than in the case of industrial products, but the daily diet 
deteriorated in quality and became more monotonous. 


Material Losses 


In addition to the economic effects of the loss of life, the 
sudden reduction of the population owing to undernourishment 
and other serious hardships, Italy suffered vast material losses. 

Enormous damage was inflicted on the railway system, 
both to fixed equipment and rolling stock. The main lines 
of the State Railway, which handles about 95 per cent. of Ita- 
lian goods traffic, were broken or destroyed ; 36 per cent. of 
the double-track lines and 76 per cent. of the electrified lines 
were destroyed or damaged ; 35 per cent. of the total bridge 
length was made unserviceable ; a large proportion of the 
rolling stock was destroyed, requisitioned or damaged; and 
extensive damage was caused to plant. Inthe year 1944/45 only 
18 million tons of goods were transported by rail, as compared 
with 47.41 million in 1938/39 and 59.28 million in 1939/40. 

The road system suffered damage of various kinds. Lack 
of maintenance and heavy use greatly impaired serviceability, 
and a high proportion of the bridges were destroyed through 
bombing or by retreating troops. To meet their transport 
requirements, it was necessary for the Allied military authorities 
to begin the initial work of reconstruction immediately after 
the cessation of hostilities. The situation of the roads at 
the end of 1946 was as follows : 50 per cent. of the national 
roads required immediate repairs ; 53.7 per cent. of the pro- 





1 Rossi-RaGazzi : “ Redditi e consumi della popolazione italiana negli 
anni 1944 e 1945”, in Congiwntura economica (Rome), April 1946. 
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vincial roads required immediate surface repairs and 27.5 per 
cent. required remaking.! 

The merchant fleet also suffered considerable damage. 
On 10 June 1940 its capacity was 3,310,584 tons, and this 
was increased during the war to 3,661,427 tons. By the end 
of the war, losses had reduced this figure to 370,375 tons, or 
about 10 per cent. of the pre-war strength. 

The Italian industrial system as a whole did not suffer 
substantial damage as a result of the war. Plant was only 
destroyed or removed to any considerable extent in certain 
industries and areas; Central and Southern Italy, where 
hostilities continued longest, suffered more than Northern 
Italy. The greatest damage was to the industries in Central 
and Southern Italy which were relatively more developed— 
the mining industry in Sicily, the Marches and Tuscany ; 
and the food, fertiliser, cement and glass industries. Naples 
was the most seriously affected industrial area (iron and ship- 
building industries). 

Owing to the fact that the greatest amount of damage 
occurred in the less industrialised zones, the difference in econo- 
mic development between Northern and Southern Italy was 
accentuated, and the problems already existing before the 
war became more urgent. 

The largest damage in absolute values was to housing. 
Out of a total of 33.6 million rooms in existence at the end of 
1941, approximately 1,800,000 were completely destroyed, 
150,000 partly destroyed and 3.3 million damaged. 

It has been calculated that the material damage caused 
by the war amounted to about $12,000 million, which is equal 
to one-fifth of the national wealth and more than the total 
income for one year. 


Economic Disorganisation 


In addition to the adverse effects of the war on production 
and consumption, mention must be made of the repercussions 
on the economic organisation of the country. This suffered 
severely for a variety of reasons. Transport had to be 
restricted owing to the shortage of fuel and power ; and this 





1 CENTRO STUDI E PIANI TECNICO-ECONOMICI : Piano per le im 
e le esportazioni industriali del’ anno finanziario 1947-1948 (Rome, 1047). 
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situation was aggravated by military priorities and later by war 
damage, with the result that the distribution system broke down. 

The inadequate food ration and transport difficulties led 
to the formation of a black market, which expanded contin- 
uously. The numerous supervisory bodies which were set 
up met with considerable difficulty in carrying out their work 
and this often resulted in further disorganisation of the market. 

The division of the country after the Allied landings in 
July 1943 and the existence of two independent Italian govern- 
ments, various military commands, and several currency- 
issuing bodies, produced a chaotic situation in all sectors, 
especially finance. The war on Italian soil involved requisi- 
tioning, occupation by foreign troops, duplication of both 
civil and military organs of command. All private foreign 
trade completely ceased, and war damage led in the end to 
the complete disorganisation of the already poor and weakened 
national economy. 


Effects on Finance 


Among the most important aspects of the war were its 
financial effects. The budgetary situation greatly deteriorated— 
at first, owing to vast war expenditure on the one 
hand and increased tax evasion on the other, and later on, 
owing to the de facto existence of four governments (three of 
which had power to issue currency) each with its own inde- 
pendent budget, the increased need for civil expenditure, and 
the inability of the Treasury to ascertain the new incomes. 


TABLE Ii. ACTUAL STATE REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
(in millions of current lire) 








Year Revenee | Expenditure [Revenue as percent-|——pogcig 
1937/38 | 27,468 38, 642 71 11,174 
1938/39 | 27,576 39,853 69 12,277 
1939/40 | 32,350 60,389 64 28,039 
1940/41 | 34,284 98,223 35 63,989 
1941/42 | 41,294 118,569 35 77,345 
1942/43 | 49,001 135,000 36 86,000 
1943/44"| 52,000 254,000 20 202,000 
1944/45"! 60,000 364,000 16 304,000 























Source: Bollettino della Banca d'Italia. 4 Provisional figures. 
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The deficit reached its maximum of 507 per cent. of income 
in 1944/45, falling to 375 per cent. in 1945/46. This situation 
was bound to give rise to serious concern, especially as it 
limited the scope for anti-inflationary fiscal measures. The 
budgetary deficits, in conjunction with the effect of the debit 
balances, led to an increase both in the public debt and in 
monetary circulation. The increase in the internal public 
debt in the years 1940/41, 1941/42, 1942/43, 1943/44, 1944/45 
was as follows (in thousand millions of lire) : 60.0, 77.8, 99.2, 
109.9, 332.2. The increase in circulation for the same years 
(also in thousand millions of lire) was 19.5, 24.3, 102.1, 138.2, 
70.4.1 

Up to 1941/42 the budgetary deficit affected the public 
debt more than monetary circulation ; in 1942/43 and 1943/44 
this situation was reversed, but returned in subsequent years. 
The position was aggravated by the insufficient increase in 
savings deposited by individuals in banks ; in 1938 these had 
been nearly equal to three times the money in circulation ; in 
1943/44 they dropped to approximately the same level, but 
rose again in the subsequent years. This heavy reduction in 
deposits limited the employment of available money and 
endangered the banking system. 

The various factors described above, in conjunction with 
the weakening of controls, rapidly transformed the hidden 
inflation into open inflation, which became apparent from the 
time of the Allied landings onwards. The level of prices rose 
from 229 in 1943 (base : 1938 = 100) to 858 in 1944 and 2,060 
in 1945, and continued to increase even though the termination 
of hostilities and the establishment of a single Italian govern- 
ment marked the beginning of a more cautious financial policy. 


Increased Disequilibrium between Capital and Manpower 


Finally, in addition to an economic depression, the war had 
brought in its train a considerable increase in the existing 
disequilibrium between capital.and manpower. Total invest- 
ments had been low, since priority had to be given to war 
requirements. Investments had been concentrated in war 





1 Source : Bollettino della Banca d’ Italia. Difference between public debt 
figures for 30 June each year and between circulation figures for 31 Decem- 
ber each year. 
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production and were practically nil in the sectors which could 
have most easily absorbed workers at the end of the war. 
Huge disinvestment had occurred, especially in agriculture 
(loss of fertility) and in industry (reduction of stocks). There 
had been considerable destruction of capital through military 
action. In short, the war had led to an appreciable reduction 
of the national wealth. 

As regards the manpower situation, if should be pointed 
out that at the end of the war the number of workers on the 
employment market was greater than before the war for the 
following reasons : 


(a) an increase in the economically active population which 
(assuming that it remained at the same percentage of the total 
population as that shown by the first census of 1936) may 
have been about 900,000.1 


(6) an increase in the percentage of active population ? 
(which corrects the figure obtained under (a) above) equi- 
valent to 900,000 persons ; this figure is obtained by applying 
the 2 per cent. increase in the percentage of the active popula- 
tion out of a total population of 45,000,000 persons ; 


(c) return of emigrants from overseas territories (about 
100,000 persons) ; 


(d) a smaller army than before the war (approximately 
350,000 men). 


The situation was aggravated at the end of the war by the 
return to Italy of approximately 200,000 workers who had 
emigrated to Germany, and 150,000 prisoners of war. 

This mass of persons was partly reabsorbed into jobs 
abandoned on mobilisation ; but, as production was in serious 





1 Calculated on an increase of total population of about 2 millions. 


2 There are no figures for the active population at the end of the war. 
According to an estimate made by the General Confederation of Industry, 
it amounted to 45.7 per cent. of the total population in 1947, while in 1936, 
when the last census was taken, it was 43.8 per cent. This new percentage 
was obtained by applying to the different age groups the percentage for 
the active population shown in the census of 1936. Consequently, it only 
takes account of the variation in the distribution of the population by age 
which has taken place since that date, and disregards the fact that increased 
family needs have induced normally non-employed persons to seek work 
and that those already employed have frequently asked to remain in 
employment after reaching the retiring age. 
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difficulties, the majority could not be absorbed, and the, 
Italian labour situation deteriorated with increasing unemploy- 
ment, both registered and latent. 

The situation of the working population was very preca- 
rious owing to the fact that, immediately after the war, pro- 
duction was on the average from 30 to 40 per cent. below the 
pre-war level, and in some sectors the lack of the means of 
employment (for example, the lack of ships for seamen) threw 
practically all the employees out of work. The prohibition of 
dismissal (referred to below) reduced the number of registered 
unemployed and created a category of redundant employed 
persons. The amount of latent unemployment also grew 
considerably, and it would probably be safe to estimate that 
at the end of the war at least 4 million persons were actually 
or potentially in search of employment. This is a conservative 
estimate and takes account of the fact that the number of 
posts in the public services had increased owing to the heavier 
burdens imposed on the public administration by wartime and 
post-war needs and that certain exceptional or speculative 
activities (such as transport, black market, etc.) employed a 
large number of people. 


ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION IN THE Post-WAR PERIOD 


On 25 April 1945, after twenty-two months of war waged 
on Italian soil, the economic, administrative and social situa- 
tion of Italy was extremely serious. The transport system 
was destroyed ; industry was at a standstill because of war 
damage and shortage of raw materials; agriculture was 
impoverished ; prices were soaring; unemployment assumed 
alarming proportions, and famine was appearing in many 
sections of the population. However, the immense task of 
reconstruction was begun immediately and tenaciously pur- 
sued with results which can on the whole be described as 
satisfactory. 


Recovery of Industry 
In industry the productive apparatus had not been greatly 


damaged by the war and the demand for products was high ;) 
nevertheless, recovery was hampered by an acute shortage, 
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of raw materials, due to the exhaustion of stocks during the 
war, the lack of adequate supplies on the world markets and 
to some extent because of the shortage of hard currency, the 
lack of shipping and the contraction of the scanty home pro- 
duction as a result of the war. 

The shortage of raw materials was rendered more serious 
by the fact that “ bottlenecks ” formed in certain basic in- 
dustries, which aggravated the general situation. The worst 
bottlenecks occurred in all three principal sources of power— 
coal, electricity and oil. 

The coal problem, on which the world economic situation 
hinged in the period just after the war, was particularly serious 
in Italy, which imports practically all its coal supplies from 
abroad. The European sources, which supplied 98 per cent. 
of Italian coal imports before the war, dried up almost com- 
pletely. Supplies from the United States, which exported 
coal to almost all European countries in the post-war period, 
were limited by the shortage of transport and means of pay- 
ment. Thus, coal imports, which had amounted to 12 million 
tons in 1938, were reduced to about 4 million tons in 1944 and 
1945, and 5.9 million tons in 1946. Home production was also 
considerably reduced since the Arsa coalfield was situated in 
territory now occupied by Yugoslavia and the plant in the 
other important coalfield (in Sardinia) required a complete 
overhaul after the destruction and inadequate maintenance 
during the war. Finally, the disorganisation of transport 
imposed a rate of production (especially in the case of lignite) 
based on the possibilities of absorption of a greatly restricted 
market. Home production (including lignite, which had 
amounted to 5 million tons in 1942) was 1.2 million tons in 
1944, 1.7 million tons in 1945, 2.7 million tons in 1946 and 
3.2 million tons in 1947. 

As regards electricity, effective hydro-electric power had 
fallen at the time of the liberation to 23.5 per cent. of the 
total, and thermo-electric power to 53 per cent. The comple- 
tion of new construction and the rapid repair of damaged plant 
made possible a production of 13,500 million kwh. in 1944, 
12,600 million kwh. in 1945, 17,500 million kwh. in 1946 and 
20,600 million kwh. in 1947, as compared with 20,000 million 
kwh. in 1942; but it was necessary to introduce rationing of 
electrical power, which had serious effects on industrial activity. 
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As regards liquid fuel, the position at the cessation of 
hostilities was that none of the Italian refineries could resume 
production (which had been practically brought to a standstill 
in the second half of 1943) as they had all suffered more or less 
substantial damage. During 1944 and up to the end of 1945 
the Allied authorities exercised direct control over petroleum 
products, which were supplied only to certain categories of 
consumers considered specially important in the national 
interest. 

Altogether, the power available in 1945 and 1946 was 
about two-thirds of that available in 1938; but the resumption 
of production was continuous up to October 1947, when the 
index based on 1938 = 100 reached 89 according to the General 
Confederation of Industry and 105 according to the Central 
Institute of Statistics.1 Thereafter, although the shortage of 
raw materials was much less serious (except for electricity 
production which was low because of lack of rainfall) and the 
domestic and international transport situation rapidly im- 
proved, recovery was slower throughout 1948 and part of 
1949. It was not until 1950 that a new bound forward occurred 
as a result of international events and the improvement of 
the general economic situation of the country. 

Table III gives a complete series of Italian industrial 
production indices for the post-war period. 

However, an accurate idea of the industrial situation after 
the war cannot be gained merely by examining these general 
indices. It should be pointed out that this situation is still 
serious in certain sectors such as engineering, where the 
problem of reconversion is extremely complex (more so than 
in any other country) owing to the fact that army orders, 
which accounted for 34 per cent. of the total production, 
ceased almost completely after the war. 


Recovery of Agriculture 


As is well known, agriculture is not capable of very rapid 
increases in production. However, the return of a plentiful 
labour force as a result of demobilisation, the increased avail- 





1 The difference between the two indices is due to variations in the ran 
and categories covered by the respective calculations; when using the 
Confindustria index, it should be borne in mind that this represents an 
average of the intensity of variation of production. 
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ability of fertilisers (though production rose slowly owing to 
the shortage of power) and the favourable price trends led to 
a considerable improvement in production. The index for 
agricultural production as a whole rose from 61.6 in 1945 
(base 1938) to 77.5 in 1946, 77.8 in 1947 and 90 in 1949. The 
level of livestock in particular was rapidly restored and in 
1948 was already greater than in 1938. 

It should be noted that Italian agriculture is no longer 
bound up with a strongly protectionist policy to the same 
extent as in pre-war years and there has been a slight shift 
from the cultivation of cereals to stockbreeding. In 1948 
the area devoted to cereal production was only 93 per cent. of 
the 1936/37 figure. 

Vast financial resources have been available to stimulate 
the recovery of agriculture and it is therefore, within certain 
limits, on a sounder economic basis than before the war. 
The land reform which is now being undertaken has the two- 
fold purpose of making certain regions more productive and 
of solving some of the most acute Italian social problems 
by creating smallholdings. 


Improvement of Transport Situation 


The heavy losses of material in the transport services 
aggravated the post-war production difficulties. A series of 
more or less independent local markets were formed, where 
official prices for rationed commodities existed side by side 
with illegal prices for black-market goods. The latter prices 
varied considerably according to the supply of the particular 
article in each market. In view of this situation the work 
of reconstruction was mainly directed towards transport. 
No effort was spared to get the railways, roads and vehicles 
into working order and to re-equip ports and merchant ships. 

The Italian Government first concentrated its attention 
on rail transport and, by 30 June 1948, 78 per cent. of the 
double tracks were in working order, about 50 per cent. of the 
bridges, 73 per cent. of electric locomotives, 58 per cent. of 
steam locomotives and 56 per cent. of goods wagons. The 
total distance covered by the passenger trains of the State 
Railways, which in 1944/45 was barely 26.5 million kms., 
increased to 38.5 million in 1945/46, 52.8 million in 1946/47 
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and 77.8 million in 1947/48. During this period the number 
of passengers was 126.6 million, 197.5 million, 281 million 
and 317.5 million, respectively. Goods traffic rose from 
18 million tons to 34.28 million tons as a result of the greater 
average distance covered, when the restoration of the main 
lines, which had received the heaviest damage, made long- 
distance transport again possible. 

By 1949 the volume of transport reached the pre-war 
figure ; the passenger trains transported 350 million passen- 
gers for a distance of 110 million kms., and 44.6 million tons 
of goods were carried. Considerable progress was also made 
by private and concessionary railway companies. 

Considerable and rapid progress was also made in road 
transport. A great deal of work (which cannot be expressed 
in figures) was done in resurfacing roads, rebuilding bridges 
and facilitating traffic generally, and the road system was 
soon able to carry traffic at the pre-war volume. The number 
of motor cars on the roads on 31 December 1949 was 266,928 
or 93 per cent. of the 1938 figure, the number of omnibuses 
was 10,290, and the number of lorries 208,821 (159 per cent. 
of the 1938 figure). 

But the quickest and in some respects most noticeable 
recovery took place in sea transport. The Italian merchant 
navy, which by the end of the war was reduced to 10 per cent. 
of its pre-war strength, was already over a million tons in 1946 
as @ result of rebuilding, salvaging, foreign purchases (parti- 
cularly Liberty ships from America) and new construction. 
By 1 April 1950 it reached 2,585,530 register tons, with a greater 
number of merchant ships than before the war though less 
passenger and mixed vessels. 

The improvement in transport made it possible to reconsti- 
tute the Italian market as a unified whole, and this had consi- 
derable advantages from the point of view of production 
(better utilisation of available resources) and of finance 
(reduced transport costs, abolition of black market, etc.). 


Foreign Trade 


By 1945 foreign trade was reduced to a mere trickle. 
Imports, mainly in the form of provisions for the civil popula- 
tion supplied directly by the Allied military authorities and 
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under the first U.N.R.R.A. programme (which was an emer- 
gency relief programme), amounted to a total of approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 ; exports were estimated to be not more 
than $20,000,000. 

Rapid recovery was already taking place by 1946. This 
was all the more satisfactory since difficulties in obtaining 
raw materials and, above all, the power shortage had caused 
a crisis in the Italian economy. Imports rose to $903,000,000— 
more than twice the amount of the preceding year—and 
exports to $489,000,000. Export trade was greatly stimulated 
by @ measure in May 1946 permitting free conversion of 50 
per cent. of foreign currency earned through exports and by 
measures designed to facilitate the finishing of goods in Italy 
on account of foreign firms. 

In 1947 there was a further considerable increase both in 
imports, which rose by 65 per cent., and in exports, which 
increased by 36 per cent. Foreign trade was influenced by two 
important factors that year. Firstly, the franco valuta system, 
which made it possible for Italian firms to import goods 
(including non-essential goods) on the understanding that they 
would not apply for foreign currency to effect payment or 
open lire credits in Italy on behalf of foreign suppliers. 
Although this measure had the advantage of causing foreign 
currency hoarded in other countries to flow back to Italy, it 
had the drawback that, being a restrictive measure, it encour- 
aged the accumulation of illegal funds abroad which later 
came back to Italy in the form of goods; it was therefore 
not renewed at the end of 1948. Secondly, all exchange 
rates were aligned at a uniform level, thus eliminating 
multiple rates. 

Italy’s foreign trade in the succeeding years was influenced 
partly by the financial situation and state of production in the 
country and partly by the domestic and international economic 
trend. In 1948 imports remained stationary owing to improved 
food production at home, a fall in domestic stocks as a result 
of the financial situation and a fall in international prices. 
Exports, on the other hand, increased by about 60 per cent. 
under the pressure of industry’s financial needs and falling 
prices at home. This increase was achieved in spite of the 
fact that the shortage of funds in the clearing accounts and 
the excessive accumulation of credits on foreign firms tended 
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to some extent to check the flow of exports. Italy, in fact, 
had become a universal creditor. 

The resumption in November 1948 of the cross-rate with 
sterling gave a fresh impetus to our exports, and led to the 
accumulation of vast quantities of lire account sterling and 
to profound changes in the direction of trade. 


TABLE IV. MONTHLY TOTALS OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 
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In 1949 the total value of imports and exports was approx- 
imately the same as in 1948, but the change of composition 
is very marked ; the figure for foodstuffs is lower because of 
a reduction in the quantity imported and in international 
prices, while imports of raw materials have increased consi- 
derably. From the point of view of foreign exchange, the 
exports payable in dollars underwent a sharp reduction, while 
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those payable in sterling increased owing to the alteration in 
the level of exchange rates. The devaluation of sterling and 
other currencies in September 1949, and then the increase in 
prices in 1950, had a further marked effect on Italy’s foreign 
trade, both as regards its character and as regards its geogra- 
phical distribution. 

On the whole, the recovery of the foreign trade has been 
very satisfactory, and Italy can contemplate the future with 
a certain degree of confidence. It should be remembered, 
however, that although exports and imports are at a consider- 
ably higher level than before the war, the percentage of foreign 
trade in relation to income is still low. Greater freedom of 
trade should therefore bring a marked increase in commerce 
with foreign countries, with different effects on the different 
industries. 


TABLE V. FOREIGN TRADE AND NATIONAL INCOME 
(in thousand millions of lire) 








Q@cees Imports as a Exports as a 
Veer sativent _ Total percentage Total percentage of 
ineemne imports of national exports national 
income income 
1938 150 11.3 7.5 10.5 7.0 
1947 6,189 930 .6 15.0 339.2 5.5 
1948 7,163 822.8 11.5 570.6 8.0 
1949 de 857.0 11.5 634.6 8.5 
1950 8,117 897 .6 11.1 746.4 8.1 


























A problem which still remains to be solved is that of 
reviving the traditional export markets. The agricultural 
trade with Germany and the United Kingdom has partly 
been resumed and has partly been replaced by trade with other 
markets, but it cannot be said that a satisfactory level has 
yet been reached. Textile exports are well above the pre-war 
level in value, but not in quantity. Finally, a new feature in 
the export trade is the great importance assumed by the 
engineering industry ; these exports only amounted to 1,200 
million lire (including the colonies) in 1938, but reached 
127,200 million lire in 1948, 146,300 million in 1949 and 72,800 
million in the first half of 1950. 
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Improvement in Balance of Payments 


Side by side with the improvement in the balance of trade, 
there is an improvement in the balance of payments. 

The trading deficit dropped from $667.3 million in 1947 to 
$314.4 million in 1948 and $258.9 million in 1949. The income 
from the tourist trade, which in 1946 only yielded $2 million, 
rose to $6.8 million in 1947, $27.3 million in 1948 and $42.5 
million in 1949. The freight balance improved considerably as 
a result of the reconstruction of the merchant navy, and the 
deficit was reduced from $156.4 million in 1947 to $106.1 million 
in 1949. For a time remittances from emigrants decreased, 
dropping from $56 million in 1945 to $34.1 million in 1947; but 
as a result of new emigration of labour the total value of remit- 
tances rose to $84.9 million in 1948 and $92.7 million in 1949. 

In general, therefore, the balance of payments on current 
account has rapidly improved ; the current account deficit 
dropped from $777 million in 1946 to $273 million in 1947, 
$300.3 million in 1948, and in 1949 was only $130.7 million. 
However, this improvement was less rapid as regards the 
dollar deficit ; this was still $454.9 million in 1948 and $411.1 
million in 1949. 

The deficit has been made good largely through aid and 
loans from abroad. The aid and repayments which Italy has 
received from the United States Government and from the 
United Nations are summarised in table VI. 


TABLE VI. AID AND REPAYMENTS RECEIVED SINCE THE ALLIED 
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(in millions of dollars) 
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The following must also be mentioned : 

(a) Foreign credits, of which the most important were 
those granted by the Export-Import Bank for cotton, tobacco, 
industry and handicrafts, totalling approximately $135 mil- 
lion ; the credits for the purchase of war surpluses (a total of 
$140 million) ; and the credits for purchasing surplus shipping 
(about $53 million). Italy has also received from Argentina 
a credit to current account of 350 million pesos and a long- 
term loan of the same value. 

(b) Free imports, i.e., gifts from abroad and imports under 
the franco valuta system, as follows (in millions of dollars) : 

Gift parcels Franco valuta 


O46 var vd 38.4 40 
BEE. cocnecses 30.8 138 
bi Perr e a 40.0 92 
1049 .. i... eee 10.2 49 
1960 wesc caus 12.2 — 


Considerable sums have been paid out by Italy to liquidate 
old debts (principally to Switzerland) and as war reparations. 

A situation developed in Italy after 1947 in which foreign 
aid and loans were higher than the current deficit in the 
balance of payments ; as a result of this Italy became a creditor 
of nearly every country in the world and considerably 
increased her gold and dollar reserves. 

According to the International Monetary Fund, the avail- 
able assets of the Bank of Italy and the Italian Government 
amounted on 30 June 1950 to $898 million, of which $256 mil- 
lion were in gold and the remainder in foreign exchange. 
These figures do not include clearing balances, which also 
represent a considerable sum. The statements of the Bank 
of Italy show that in 1948 and 1949 approximately 400 
thousand million lire were spent in purchasing foreign exchange 
by the Italian Exchange Office. This tendency seems to have 
been reversed in September 1950 for the first time, the advances 
to the Exchange Office (including the miscellaneous debts 
accounts) then showing a fall of 27 thousand million lire. As is 
known, Italy became a debtor in the European Payments 
Union in the second half of 1950 to the amount of $30.9 million, 
whereas previously she had granted considerable “ drawing 
rights ” to other member countries. 
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Improvement of Consumption 


The revival of production and foreign trade also had favour- 
able effects on consumption. As regards food, consumption 
rose from a minimum of 1,733 calories per head per day in 
1944/45 to 2,250 calories in 1947/48, 2,330 in 1948/49 and 2,400 
in 1949/50. These last figures are not, however, strictly 
comparable with the 1944/45 figures and may be somewhat 
too low, since they do not take account of certain imported 
foods. It should be pointed out, moreover, that even if the 
average diet in Italy has not attained the pre-war level (2,510 
calories in 1934-38) there has been an improvement in quality 
through the slight increase in the percentage of proteins and fats. 

Very few data are available on the consumption of commo- 
dities other than food. 

We have already noted that the number of motor cars 
on the roads has increased, and also the number of railway 
passengers. In addition, the consumption of electricity for 
domestic purposes is now more than double that of 1938, and 
expenditure on entertainments increased 71 times in 1948 
and 86 times in 1949—which more than makes up for currency 
devaluation. The number of wireless licence holders has 
practically trebled. It may therefore be said that, on the 
whole, consumption of commodities other than food has 
increased to an extent which at least balances the diminution 
in food consumption. However, the total private consump- 
tion in Italy per head of the population remains slightly below 
the pre-war figure, as is shown by table VII. 


TABLE VII. NATIONAL BALANCE SHEET 
(in thousand millions of current lire) 











1938 1947 1948 1949 * 1950! 

Gross national product 149.94 6,189 7,163 7,444 8,177 

Consumption. .. . 120.00 5,093 5,764 5,981 6,477 

Gross investment . . 29 .94 1,096 1,399 1,463 1,640 

(a) Net investment 15.94 507 789 903 1,080 
(6) Provision for 

depreciation . 14.00 589 610 560 560 


























1 Provisional figures. 


(To be continued.) 




















Australian Development and Immigration 


by 
Sir Douglas CoPLAND 
Vice-Chancellor of the Australian National University 


The Preliminary Migration Conference, convened by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office in the spring 
of last year! to study ways and means of facilitating desirable 
migratory movements, clearly indicated the need for a study 
of the relationship between migration and economic development, 
if the immigration countries of today are to be given the best 
advice and assistance. Little has been published on this subject, 
and it is therefore of considerable interest to have an authoritative 
analysis of the way in which a country with experience of planned 
immigration has tackled the problem of economic development 
in relation to immigration. 


| fa the fourth quarter of 1949 the population of Aus- 

tralia passed the eight million mark. This may seem 
small in relation to the area and resources of the Australian 
continent, but it represents an average rate of increase of 
some 2 per cent. per annum and in this respect compares 
favourably with the rate of growth of other countries in 
a position comparable to that of Australia, notably Canada 
and the United States. Owing to the depression of the thirties 
and the general contraction of world trade at that time, popula- 
tion growth was slow in the decade before the second world 
war—only 0.86 per cent. per annum for the years 1931-40, 
compared with 1.85 per cent. per annum in the decade 1921-30. 
The nineteen-twenties saw the last great experiment in the 





1 For on account of the Conference, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXII, No. 2, August 1950, pp. 91-115. 
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promotion of immigration, when the British and Australian 
Governments signed an agreement under which the United 
Kingdom undertook to advance loans of £34 million sterling, 
and the Commonwealth Government agreed to absorb 
450,000 immigrants over a period of ten years. The scheme 
was interrupted by the depression and abandoned in 1930, 
but even before this there was no year when the number of 
immigrants arriving in Australia reached the annual quota 
of 45,000. The Australian Government set up a Development 
and Migration Commission in 1927 to study development 
projects that would help to absorb migrants. The reports 
of the Commission showed that the financial costs of many of 
the projects were excessive in the then state of world trade, 
though there was ample evidence that economic development 
could be promoted on a scale that would absorb the necessary 
number of immigrants. But Australia already had a large 
overseas debt, which was causing concern both at home and 
abroad, and the country’s economic prosperity was largely 
dependent upon a few staple exports. When the prices 
of these fell in the second half of 1929, the most acute econo- 
mic and financial crisis in Australian history supervened, and 
the governments of Australia began to contract their develop- 
ment plans and to concentrate on the problems of budget 
equilibrium and financial solvency. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS FOR MIGRATION 


It is well te remember this experience when considering 
the present, and much more ambitious, migration plans of the 
Commonwealth Government. Not that the experience of the 
twenties is to be accepted as a reliable guide to the problems 
of today, but it does afford some valuable lessons as to the 
difficulties involved in implementing a large migration scheme, 
the preliminary planning required and the appropriate finan- 
cial measures to be taken. The situation both in Australia 
and abroad has changed greatly in the last twenty years. 
First, there is now a shortage of some of the foodstuffs and 
materials in regard to which Australia has a comparative 
advantage in world trade, and the costs of development do 
not appear to be excessive for many projects that were regarded 
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as doubtful in the twenties. Secondly, the second world war 
gave a great impetus to Australian industrial development 
and the country can now proceed with a more balanced develop- 
ment programme. Thirdly, the Australian financial structure 
is far more able to handle an ambitious development and 
migration plan now than in the twenties. The external debt 
has been reduced from £574 million sterling in 1930 to £427 mil- 
lion sterling in 1949, and the interest burden is now less than 
3 per cent. of the value of Australian exports, compared with 
20 per cent. in 1930; moreover, the development programme 
is being carried out with much less public overseas borrow- 
ing than before. Fourthly, the world picture of migration has 
completely altered owing to the changed economic and political 
circumstances of Europe. The United Kingdom is no longer 
the only large source of migrants, and the conditions of hous- 
ing and work for immigrants are much more favourable to 
the promotion of economic development. Finally, basic 
economic and official thinking on the related problems of 
migration and development has advanced a great deal in the 
last twenty years. It is possible to regard immigration as an 
integral part of the national attack on the development of 
resources, and the building up of national capital for future 
development. The problem is seen as one of resources and 
their planned exploitation rather than as primarily a financial 
matter, as was the case in the less spacious days of the twenties. 
It is the purpose of this article to show how these changes 
have affected the problem of development, and to consider 
the Australian migration plan in relation to development and 
the economic and strategic needs of the country. 


THE AUSTRALIAN MIGRATION PROGRAMME 


First, it is desirable to explain the magnitude of the migra- 
tion plan. In 1946 the objective of the immigration plan, as 
announced by the then Minister for Immigration (Hon. 
A. A. Calwell), was 70,000 new arrivals per annum. This was 
much larger than any previous programme or previous achieve- 
ment, and there were some authorities who regarded the 
scheme as too ambitious. A separate Department of Immigra- 
tion had been established in 1945, and the Minister and his 
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staff went about their problem with such vigour and imagin- 
ation that the programme was rapidly enlarged to an objective 
of no less than 200,000 persons per annum. Before his govern- 
ment was defeated at the polls in December 1949, Mr. Calwell 
had the satisfaction of seeing annual net migration reach 
almost 150,000—more than double his original target. It 
is estimated that in 1950 new arrivals reached 185,000 and 
net migration approached 160,000. The rapid expansion of 
the programme has been due partly to the desire of Australia 
to enlist the help of the International Refugee Organisation in 
tapping the available resources of displaced persons in Europe, 
and partly to the desire to encourage immigration from the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. Eighty per cent. of the new arrivals are assisted 
financially, the cost being shared between the Australian 
Government, the I.R.O., and the European Governments with 
which migration agreements have been concluded (the latest 
countries to be added to the list being Italy, the Netherlands 
and Western Germany). It is a highly ambitious plan and 
involves an increase in population, inclusive of natural increase, 
of between 3% per cent. and 4 per cent. per annum—nearly 
double the traditional rate of population growth in Australia 
and most other new countries. In addition, it involves a 
complete change of attitude to immigration on the part of 
large sections of the Australian people, especially the powerful 
trade union movement. For bringing about this change, 
Mr. Calwell must be given the chief credit. He is himself a 
prominent figure in both the industrial and political wings of 
the Labour movement, and no doubt was in a good position to 
emphasise the importance of a larger population to his collea- 
gues. His successor, Hon. H. E. Holt, has carried on the 
work with the same vigour and comprehension of the vital 
issues at stake. 


THE PROBLEM OF SOcIAL ASSIMILATION 


The Commonwealth Department of Immigration initiates 
and controls all schemes for financially assisted migration to 
Australia, administers the Immigration Act and Regulations 
dealing with entry and settlement of aliens and the legislation 
on citizenship, and is responsible for policies designed to 
assimilate the migrants. It shares with other Commonwealth 
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departments, the State governments and private industry. 
the responsibility for planning the development of resources. 
necessary to provide economic outlets for the migrants. Until 
recently its main efforts have been devoted to the organisa- 
tional task of selecting migrants from the several sources in 
Europe ; arranging for their transport to Australia ; providing 
training for them at points of reception in Europe, on the 
voyage out and on arrival in Australia ; arranging for housing 
and hostel accommodation in Australia; and ensuring that 
appropriate steps are taken to promote their social assimilation 
in Australia. The last mentioned task is of great importance 
and no little complexity. The Australian population is remark- 
ably uniform in its origin, its cultural affinities and its political. 
outlook, and the “ New Australians ” provided by the present, 
large-scale immigration plans will inject a quite new continental 
cultural and political flavour into the Australian way of life., 
If the present plans for migration are realised and continued, 
for the next ten years, one in every six of the population will. 
then be a “New Australian”. 

In promoting the social assimilation of migrants the 
Department is assisted by many non-governmental organisa- 
tions, such as trade unions, employers’ organisations, ex- 
servicemen’s associations, churches and religious bodies, and 
specifically organised “ good-neighbour” committees. An 
Immigration Advisory Council, representative of these bodies 
and of other organisations concerned with the social implica- 
tions of immigration, was established in 1947 by the Minister 
to advise him and the Department on the sociological and 
regulatory aspects of immigration. Each year, in the week 
during which Australia’s National Day (26 January) occurs, 
an Australian Citizenship Convention is held in Canberra. 
Representatives of organisations throughout Australia are 
invited to this Convention for the purpose of considering the 
broad problems of assimilation and stimulating the interest of 
voluntary bodies in the important task of social absorption. 
In countries with less uniformity in their existing populations 
this, work would not bulk so largely in the migration pro- 
gramme, but in Australia it is of first-rate importance, and the 
Department has been very successful so far in securing volun- 
tary help from a wide range of organisations over the whole 
of the country. “ New Australians ”, as they are called, must 
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reside in the country for five years before being admitted to full 
citizenship. Meanwhile, every effort is being made to enable 
both them and the present Australians to adjust their respective 
ways of life to the new situation, and there is little doubt 
that over the next twenty years the migrants will make an 
important contribution to the Australian way of life. 


THE AUSTRALIAN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


On the economic side, a little over a year ago, the then 
Minister set up the Immigration Planning Council, including 
some leading industrialists, trade unionists, higher public 
officials and economists, to advise him on the economic and 
developmental aspects of immigration. This body works in 
association with the other Commonwealth departments con- 
cerned and with the State governments in reviewing the major 
problems of development in relation to immigration. Its 
functions are advisory only, but in practice the Minister has 
submitted to it many matters of major policy before taking 
them to the Cabinet for decision. The Council itself has taken 
its work seriously, and up to the present has been able to 
submit unanimous recommendations to the Minister, and to 
make a number of fruitful suggestions for action to enable 
the development plans of Australia to take due account of the 
probable influence of the work and operations of migrants. 
Its work may now be affected by another new authority set 
up by the Government in December 1950 to advise the Prime 
Minister on the most effective use of resources in the light of 
rapidly increasing defence requirements. This is the National 
Security Resources Board, charged with the over-riding task 
of reviewing the Australian economy in relation to develop- 
ment commitments and the need for stepping up defence 
preparations. How far this is likely to affect the immigration 
programme depends on the international situation, and the 
extent to which Australia must again commit its resources to 
defence and possibly to actual war. The possibility that 
immigration and development may be making too heavy a 
drain on resources was indicated by the Prime Minister at 
the first meeting of the Board. The importance of this question 
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will appear as we review the Australian development plans 
and the extent to which migration at its present rate is drawing 
on Australian resources. 

The post-war development policy of Australia emerged 
in part from the work of the Department of Post-War Recon- 
struction and in part from the industrial progress made during 
the war in essential war industries, notably iron and steel, 
engineering, chemicals, textiles, food-processing and mining. 
These industries are in the hands of private enterprise and 
remain so, though affected by government controls or by the 
developmental work being carried out by the Commonwealth 
and State governments. The Commonwealth’s original plans, 
as developed by the Department of Post-War Reconstruction, 
were shortly after the end of the war placed before the National 
Works Council, a body representative of the Commonwealth 
and States. At the prices ruling in 1946, these plans amounted 
to some £750 million of capital investment. They have 
since been considerably augmented and cover improvements 
to and extensions of present transport facilities, including the 
construction of uniform-gauge strategic railway lines (at 
present there are three different gauges involving great incon- 
venience and cost in peacetime and serious inefficiency in war) ; 
the stepping up of coal production under the direction of the 
Joint Coal Board (which controls the black coal mines of New 
South Wales) and the opening up of new mines, notably at 
Blair Athol in Queensland ; a vast extension of irrigation and 
hydro-electric power generation by means of four major 
and several minor schemes, including the Snowy Mountains 
scheme in New South Wales and Victoria, the Kiewa River 
scheme in Victoria, the Clarence River scheme in New South 
Wales, and the Burdekin River scheme in Queensland; the 
expansion of electricity generation from brown coal in Victoria ; 
large housing projects by the State governments to meet 
shortages and provide for new population ; the provision of 
the various forms of social capital, such as schools, hospitals 
and post-offices, that go with an increasing population; and 
an expansion of rural production to ensure that the growing 
demands of an expanding population will not unduly restrict 
our ability to export. This vast development programme 
was to be undertaken in an economy experiencing acute 
shortages of basic materials and labour, and suffering from 
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nearly twenty years of inadequate capital formation due to 
the combined effect of the depression and the “ hungry 
thirties ”, and the pressure of war demand with its elimina- 
tion of all but essential construction and capital formation 


for war. 


GROWING PRESSURE OF INVESTMENT 


In the first three years after the war little progress was 
made with this ambitious programme. There were still plans 
to be worked out and new authorities, such as that of the 
Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric Authority, to be created ; 
the country was busy moving from a war to a peacetime 
economy ; and there were acute shortages of essential materials 
for construction. It was in this phase that too much emphasis 
seemed to be placed on the less essential industries producing 
consumption goods and insufficient attention given to the 
basic industries. I characterised this phase as that of the 
“ milk-bar economy ”, a phrase that has come to be a recognised 
description of a situation in which the structure of the economy 
is distorted by inadequate supplies of basic materials. . This 
is still unhappily a sound description of the Australian economy, 
though action is being taken to remedy the situation. Mean- 
while, both public and private industry were going ahead 
with plans for investment on an unprecedented scale, and 
restrictions on the freedom of private enterprise to proceed 
with development plans were finally removed with the aboli- 
tion of capital issues control in January 1950 (though the 
control of capital issues had not in reality been a serious 
barrier for some time). It was during this period also that 
migrants began to move in large numbers, setting up additional 
and very heavy demands for construction. The result was 
that in 1950 Australia attempted to carry out an investment 
plan, both public and private, requiring an annual capital 
formation of not less than 25 per cent. of current resources. 
The expansion of the defence services proposed in the current 
budget for 1950-51 will add another 5 per cent., and 1951 will 
witness an attempt to operate on the basis of a capital forma- 
tion involving not less than 30 per cent. of annual resources. 
This is nearly twice the rate of capital formation in pre-war 
days, and is much greater than the capital formation in any 
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other Western country. The communist world is devoted 
to a high level of capital formation, and is able to exercise 
the degree of control of resources and of production of con- 
sumption goods necessary for its investment plans to be 
realised without inflation. A democracy anxious to return 
to the maximum degree of economic freedom after the 
regimentation of total war cannot indulge in any such econo- 
mic discipline, nor is it desirable for it to do so. Australia 
committed its resources to the second world war in toto, and its 
migration and development plans must be considered against 
this background. There was in any case a great back-log of 
investment to make good, and Australia has also participated 
in the general inflationary movement in the Western world 
initiated by the determination of the United States to rearm. 
These are important facts to be considered in reviewing 
Australia’s migration plans and their effects on the economy. 


DIRECTION OF MIGRANT LABOUR 


I have already referred to the problem of the social absorp- 
tion of migrants, their adjustment to Australian conditions 


and the impact they are likely to make on cultural standards. 
So far as the purely economic aspects of absorption are con- 
cerned, it was laid down that the migrants would work at 
the standards of wages, hours and working conditions already 
established in the Australian industrial code. On no other 
basis would it have been possible for the support of the trade 
union movement to have been obtained for a big migration 
programme, since any other basis of employment of migrants 
would obviously have imperilled the standard conditions for 
which trade unions had fought for over half a century. Dis- 
placed persons came in as assisted migrants, on the special 
condition that they would undertake work as directed by 
the Government for a period of two years. This has proved 
to be of great importance, and the same condition will apply 
to certain other types of migrants, notably those from ex- 
enemy countries. 

On arrival the migrants are housed in former military 
camps, and additional hostels are being erected to provide 
for the increasing numbers of migrants who would otherwise 
not have housing facilities. They work under Australian 
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standards, so that most of them earn greatly more than 
they would in their country of origin; and, after life in a 
displaced persons’ camp, life in a migrant hostel offers 
little real hardship. They provide Australia with a much- 
needed labour force for essential industries—one-fifth of the 
labour force in the iron and steel industry is now provided by 
migrants, and the same is true of the brick industry. Both 
of these are vital basic industries without which the economy 
cannot function effectively. 

Every effort is being made by the Immigration Depart- 
ment to secure migrants able to provide those classes of labour 
now in short supply as a result of the vastly greater demands 
being made on industry by the development programme. 
Artisans for the building industry and miners are cases in 
point ; many of these will come in without any obligation to 
undertake directed work, and they will be absorbed at points 
where the demand is most urgent. Special accommodation 
is being provided at these centres. With the present housing 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF DISPLACED PERSONS IN AUSTRALIA 
(as of 24 November 1950) 
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shortage, the provision of living accommodation has an impor- 
tant bearing on the employment of migrants, and such immi- 
gration offers a reservoir of labour additional to that available 
under the system whereby some of the migrants must undertake 
directed work for a two-year period. The industrial distribu- 
tion of displaced persons employed in Australia, shown in 
the preceding table, is indicative of the contribution migrants 
are making towards the staffing of basic industries. 

The effects of this supply of labour for the basic industries 
have not yet been felt fully, though there are indications 
that this and certain other steps being taken by the Gov- 
ernment in association with industry are having a corrective 
influence cn what I have termed the “ milk-bar economy ”. 
It is clear that migration is bound to make a substantial 
contribution towards the expansion of industry and the 
development programme as a whole. 


MIGRATION CREATES DEMAND FOR LABOUR 


But it must be recognised that migration creates a demand 
for, as well as a supply of, labour. A country well equipped with 
capital of all kinds may take in a limited number of new 
citizens without causing much pressure on its capital equip- 
ment. A country that is already, so to speak, under-capitalised, 
as was Australia after depression and war, cannot take in 
large numbers without imposing a severe strain on its capital 
resources. We may reckon that each migrant will need approx- 
imately the same capital equipment, in the form of housing, 
social capital, industrial equipment, transport facilities, ete., 
as the average member of the existing population. On this 
basis every migrant coming to Australia will require an increase 
in capital equipment of approximately £1,000. Thus, a migra- 
tion scheme involving 200,000 persons per annum requires an 
investment programme of some £200 million per annum. 
This must be added to the normal investment necessary to 
make up the lag in investment already noted and to provide 
for an expanding economy. According to the White Paper 
on national income distributed with the Budget, the total 
investment in fixed assets in 1949-50 amounted to £642 
million, or 24 per cent. of the gross product of the economy 
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as a whole. This was before the flow of migration began 
seriously to affect the level of investment, and if we were to 
add a figure of £200 million to the recorded level of investment 
we would get a proportion of one-third of gross product. 
It may not be necessary to contemplate a level of investment 
quite so high as this for migrants, but it is obvious that the 
migration plan does necessitate a higher level than would 
otherwise be the case. The reason for this is to be found in the 
fact that the new people need housing, and social capital in the 
form of hospitals, schools and general public utilities, if they 
are to live at the normal standard of living of the community 
into which they are to be absorbed. In addition, their employ- 
ment in industry requires a great expansion of the capital 
equipment of both primary and secondary industry. Transport 
and power resources must also be rapidly expanded if the 
economy, with its greater numbers, is to function at the desired 
level of efficiency. Thus, it may be said that a migration pro- 
gramme of the magnitude undertaken by Australia creates at 
first a greater demand for work than the migrants themselves 
can supply, and during what may be called the gestation 
period of economic absorption imposes a severe strain on the 
economic resources of the country. Any planning for migration 
must therefore concentrate upon the expansion of capital 
facilities, that is to say, upon economic development. 


IMPACT ON THE PRICE LEVEL 


That there should be a shortage of capital equipment 
in the early stages of the migration plan is inevitable, and that 
demand for resources and labour should exceed supply is to 
be expected. No great expansion movement, however well 
planned, can escape the consequences of this excess of demand 
over supply. It is the price that must be paid for economic 
expansion, and its manifestations in rising prices and incomes 
should not be regarded as connoting any basic long-term 
instability in the economy that might lead to uncontrolled 
inflation. Australian experience on this point is no doubt 
typical. During the last three years there has been a steady 
rise in the price level, at the rate of some 10 per cent. per 
annum, accompanied by parallel increases in incomes and 
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costs. This is the product of a variety of factors, one being the 
impact of higher prices for both imports and exports on a price 
and cost structure that was much below the world level at 
the end of the war. It is also a product of the development 
programme itself; but the movement in prices and costs is 
by no means mainly due to the migration and development 
programme. Perhaps one-third of it may be attributed to this 
cause ; if so, it is a small price to pay for gearing the economy 
to the new tasks before it. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that the migration plan had necessarily to be initiated and 
stepped up to its maximum level before the other plans were 
fully prepared. If Australia was to obtain a substantial pro- 
portion of displaced persons, it was necessary to act quickly 
at a time when the economy was still engaged in the transition 
from war to peace conditions and the big development 
plans were still being worked out by the Commonwealth 
and State governments. 


NEED FOR CAPITAL IMPORTS 


The magnitude of the task before the country in absorbing 
immigrants at a rate approaching 200,000 per annum, and in 
carrying out the long-term development plans required to 
provide fuel, power, irrigation, transport and social capital 
for an expanding economy, can be illustrated by quoting a few 
figures showing the increases in production necessary. The 
output of housing must be expanded from something under 
60,000 per annum to nearly 100,000; the production of coal 
must be increased within five years from the 1949 level of 
15 million tons to nearly 25 million tons; production of 
cement must be raised from 1 million to 1.5 million tons per 
annum, steel from 1.2 million to over 2 million tons per annum, 
bricks from 600 million to 1,000 million per annum ; and so on 
throughout the whole range of basic materials. It would be 
idle to contend that all this was clearly seen by those who 
first committed Australia both to a large-scale migration plan 
and to a massive development programme, but it is becoming 
increasingly evident to those who are now administering the 
schemes. 

The immediate objective is to expand the capacity of the 
basic industries to meet the new and greatly increased demands 
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being placed upon them. This will take time and will require 
some capital equipment from abroad, as well as s\:pplies of 
urgently needed goods to fill the gaps, pending the expansion 
of production in the basic industries. Australia has been 
somewhat slow to recognise the need for planned imports of 
both these types—namely, capital equipment needed to pro- 
mote the expansion of basic industries, and goods that cannot 
be produced by these industries in sufficient quantities until 
their expansion is completed. This was due partly to the 
stringency of the dollar shortage, partly to the fear of incurring 
new financial obligations overseas after the experiences of the 
thirties, and partly to the inability of countries where Australia 
had the means of payment to make available such goods for 
export owing to shortages. But it is now an integral part of the 
Government’s economic policy to import basic materials and 
essential capital equipment (including prefabricated houses) 
and to use part of Australia’s accumulated sterling balances 
to meet the cost. An example of the kind of action that can 
be taken to relieve the pressure on Australian resources is 
provided by the contract that has been made with an Italian 
firm for the erection of a village at Cooma to house the admi- 
nistrative personnel of the Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric 
Authority. The firm will bring its own staff of skilled workers 
from Italy, the work will be completed within twelve months, 
and all buildings will be imported free of duty. Similar action 
has been taken in regard to the £12 million irrigation and 
electricity project to be carried out by an American firm at the 
Big Eildon Reservoir in Victoria. 

In addition, contracts for large-scale imports of a selected 
range of capital goods have been made with the United 
Kingdom and other European countries. In this matter, 
recognition of the need for these special imports came after 
the migration and development plans had shown the need for 
them ; they were not included in the original plan. 


MIGRATION AND THE DOLLAR LOAN 
A more striking departure from the policy of the past 


twenty years was the approach to the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development in 1950 for a special dollar 
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loan to enable Australia to purchase heavy equipment and 
capital goods in the United States and other dollar countries. 
In common with most countries in the sterling area, Australia 
had encountered a dollar shortage after the war, and had 
imposed severe restrictions on dollar imports. Her net deficit 
in dollars was financed from the dollar pool of the sterling 
area and close co-operation was maintained with the United 
Kingdom and other sterling countries. The case for a dollar 
loan had been argued on the ground that it would enable 
Australia to make a contribution to solving the dollar problem 
of the sterling area by assuming part of the risk, while it would 
enable her to modify her own restrictions on dollar imports 
and obtain some much-needed heavy capital equipment. 
Official policy both in Australia and in the United Kingdom 
had previously opposed any such action, the most disturbing 
argument against it being that there was no prospect of the 
dollar shortage being relieved, and that there would conse- 
quently be serious difficulties in meeting interest and amorti- 
sation payments on the loan. 

The situation altered, however, in 1950 with the change 
of Government and the more urgent need for capital imports 
as development and migration began to press heavily on local 
resources. An approach to the Bank was made by the Prime 
Minister in the middle of the year on the ground that Australia 
was assuming responsibility for large numbers of displaced 
persons and had embarked on a vigorous development 
programme requiring capital equipment that could not be 
supplied from the sterling area. The case was a very strong one 
and the negotiations were completed in record time. Australia 
asked for $250 million over a period of five years, and 
the Bank granted $100 million for two years immediately, 
with an assurance that the case for the remaining amount 
would be considered in the meantime. There is little doubt 
that the authorities controlling the Bank regarded the loan 
as @ most suitable investment. In all the circumstances it was 
@ very modest proposal when one considers the magnitude of 
the migration and development programme on which Australia 
has embarked, her urgent need for capital equipment, the 
long-term effect on the productivity and national income 
of Australia, the favourable terms of trade for Australian 
exports, and the strategic importance of expanding the popu- 
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lation and industry of Australia. No question of meeting a 
difficult financial position arose ; the Australian financial struc- 
ture was much stronger than in the twenties, when the last 
great overseas borrowing operations took place and when 
for some years loans at the rate of £30 million ($150 million 
at the ruling rate of exchange) per annum were raised. The 
1950 proposal to borrow $50 million per annum for an 
economy expanding at a high and profitable rate was 
indeed very modest in the circumstances. The loan will be 
used to purchase agricultural machinery, earth-moving machin- 
ery, locomotives, mining machinery, building materials, 
machines and machine-tools, replacement parts for vehicles, 
manufacturing materials, aviation and communication equip- 
ment—all of which are either items of basic equipment or 
materials essential for the development programme. 


NEED TO EXPAND RURAL PRODUCTION 


The effect of the migration plan on rural industry is quite 
startling. If the programme is continued for ten years at the 
rate of immigration attained in 1950, the population of Aus- 
tralia will be 11 millions by 1960, an increase of nearly 30 per 
cent. The larger numbers will inevitably increase the local 
consumption of rural products, which at present account for 
80 per cent. of Australian exports. Unless there is a correspond- 
ing increase in rural production the volume of exports will be 
seriously affected, and in the case of some food products it 
will be necessary to purchase supplies from abroad to meet 
the local demand. Assuming that the volume of exports is 
maintained at the level of the average of the past four years, 
the increases in local output required to meet the demands 
of the 1960 population are of the following order: beef and 
veal, 40 per cent. ; mutton, 58 per cent. ; lamb, 23 per cent. ; 
pigmeats, 78 per cent.; eggs, 31 per cent.; sugar, 28 per 
cent. ; citrus fruits, 61 per cent. ; milk products, 37 per cent. 
The effect on wool and wheat will be far less serious, and an 
increase in output of between 5 and 10 per cent. will be suffi- 
cient to meet the higher demand without entrenching upon 
the large surplus available for export. 

The rural products on which the impact of increasing 
population will be most severe are those dependent on the 
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livestock industries, where more intensive use of the existing 
land, increased labour supply and improved farming methods. 
are important. Some of the increase can be derived from 
improvements in the cattle industry in the North and from 
the opening up of new areas in the South-East—such as the 
so-called Ninety Mile Desert in South Australia, where greater 
knowledge of the reason and remedy for soil deficiencies in’ 
good rainfall country is yielding satisfactory results. This is 
partly a problem of improved techniques, which are con- 
stantly being fostered by the researches of the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organisation and by the 
agricultural services of the State agricultural departments. 
Much progress has been made in recent years, but increased 
rural output has been held back by the severe droughts which 
occurred towards the close of the war (when the sheep popula- 
tion fell from nearly 130 millions to less than 100 millions) 
and by acute shortages of labour on the farms. It may not 
be possible to secure an immediate increase in rural pro- 
duction at the rate equal to the increase in population but, 
with the known improvements in farming techniques, an 
assured local and overseas demand for rural products, and an 
increase in the labour supply, the long-term increase in pro- 
duction may be regarded as capable of realisation. Meanwhile, 
during the period when so much of the new labour supply 
will be engaged in meeting the capital needs of migrants 
and the demands of the long-term development programme, 
there is likely to be some reduction of the volume of rural 
products available for export. There is a positive advantage 
to be derived from the fact that the scope for expansion of 
rural output will continue after these more urgent capital 
formation tasks have been completed. 


EFFECT ON PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The pattern of development in Australia has always 
required considerable action by governments. This is likely 
to be even more important in the future than in the past. 
The large-scale schemes for irrigation and electric power, the 
expansion of transport facilities, the provision of what I 
have termed social capital, the development of scientific 
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research to meet the peculiar nature of the Australian soils 
and climate, the need for government control and organisa- 
tion of the immigration policy itself, the urgent demands for 
migrant hostels and housing accommodation—all these require 
action at the government level. It is a tendency that is world- 
wide, and even in the United States great power projects 
have had to be carried out by public authorities. But the 
Australian economy remains primarily a private enterprise 
economy in both primary and industrial activity. The develop- 
ment plans of private enterprise are no less expansive than 
are those of the Government. In coal and steel, engineering 
products, chemicals, textiles, food-processing, automobiles, 
finance and merchandising, and in the whole range of rural 
production, private enterprise is responsible for maintaining 
and raising the level of production in accordance with the 
needs of a growing population and the economic opportunities 
afforded by an expanding economy. Private enterprise works 
within the framework of the migration and development pro- 
grammes undertaken by the Government. 

An indication of the importance of private enterprise 
is shown by the proportion of gross private investment to 
public investment. In 1949/50 gross private investment was 
£574 million, compared with gross public investment of £181 
million. Despite the large development programme requiring 
an increase in public investment, the proportion of private to 
public investment is likely to be between the ratios of two 
to one and three to one. Private enterprise is keen to draw 
upon the migrant labour supply ; and where the Government 
is anxious to encourage an increase in the output of essential 
goods, such as steel, it is able to provide hostels in co-operation 
with the companies concerned. Perhaps insufficient attention 
is paid to the competing demands of the less essential indus- 
tries, but the Government is able to some extent to promote 
the pattern of development desired by giving the more essential 
industries the right to import equipment and materials required 
for expanding their output. It should however be emphasised 
that no direct control is as yet exercised over the development 
plans of private enterprise. With the encroachment of larger 
defence commitments, the operation of the National Security 
Resources Board may lead to the reimposition of capital issues 
control and the direction of raw materials to industries with 
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priorities ; but it is unlikely that the migration and develop- 
ment programme alone would have brought back these wartime 
controls. It would no doubt be logical to impose them if the 
resources available are to be used to the greatest advantage. 
Democracy is not, however, always strictly logical and public 
opinion would not regard migration and development as having 
the same weight as national security. The result is some com- 
petition for resources between public and private enterprise, 
and between the basic and the less essential industries ; and 
this competition is leading to higher prices, incomes and costs. 
The resultant inflation is a small price to pay for the ultimate 
advantages of migration and development, and no community 
would ever have made significant progress if it had refused to 
accept these risks of expansion. They are merely the growing 
pains of economic expansion. 


LESSONS OF AUSTRALIA’S EXPERIENCE 


It will be clear from this brief account of the circumstances 
in which the present large-scale migration programme of 
Australia has been developed that many phases of it were not 
planned ahead. The very fact that within two years of the 
conception of the plan the objective was raised from 70,000 to 
150,000 per annum, while the actual arrivals were double the 
original objective, caused considerable administrative diffi- 
culties. But it would not be true to say that the Minister and 
his staff were unaware of the problems to be solved in absorbing 
such large numbers into the Australian social structure and 
the Australian economy. The machinery for selection and 
transport need not detain us at this stage, though it must be 
conceded that it was no mean administrative feat, in the 
circumstances of the immediate post-war world, to set up 
an efficient selection scheme and to arrange for transport. 
Assistance was given by the International Refugee Organ- 
isation, whose function it was to ensure the maximum place- 
inent of displaced persons in a suitable environment abroad. 
Later, as the programme was extended to other sources, 
special agreements were made with various European countries 
in regard to selection, transport and a division of the cost of 
assisted passages. No doubt similar arrangements could be 
“4 
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made by other countries interested in attracting immigrants 
from Europe, and the Australian experience might be drawn 
upon with advantage. 


The Problem of Assimilation 


It is in other respects that the Australian experiment 
deserves consideration by countries contemplating a migration 
scheme. The first of these concerns assimilation. It was 
specially important in the Australian case, where the “ New 
Australians ” were coming to a population having already a 
high degree of uniformity and with cultural affinities unlike 
their own. It was necessary to commence training at the point 
of selection while the migrants were awaiting transport, to 
continue it on the journey out to Australia, and to make special 
arrangements in the migrant hostels on arrival. This training 
naturally included the teaching of the English language ; the 
study of the Australian social structure and the political affi- 
nities of Australia with the United Kingdom and other mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth, the general external relations of 
Australia, economic conditions (including the industrial code in 
Australia), and the political system of Australia ; and special ins- 
truction on trades that migrants wished to enter. Equally impor- 
tant was the organisation of the “good-neighbour ” committees 
to provide a point of contact for the migrants with their new 
environment. This work is still in its initial stage, but it pro- 
mises well and will no doubt be adjusted to the changing 
circumstances as they arise. It is by no means clear yet how 
these large numbers of “ New Australians ” fit into their new 
environment or how the existing population will react to them, 
but the experience of the last three years is quite promising. 
It can safely be said that an assimilation plan on the lines being 
developed in Australia should be an integral part of any large- 
scale migration scheme, though in a country with a more 
diversified population than Australia it would be less difficult 
to assimilate the new arrivals. 


Housing and Migrant Hostels 


Next there is the problem of accommodation. This has 
been temporarily solved in Australia by the migrant hostel. 
Many air force and army camps were available for the first 
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arrivals, and these were easily converted into hostels for 
migrants and their families. Other hostels have been built 
or are being built, and altogether there were in August 1950 
three Reception and Training Centres and twenty Holding 
Centres with a resident migrant population of 50,000. In 
addition, a hundred workers’ hostels are being constructed 
throughout the country to accommodate 55,000 persons, of whom 
three-fifths. will be displaced persons and two-fifths United 
Kingdom families. Most of these hostels will contain living units 
of a sitting-room and three bedrooms, with community toilet, 
kitchen and dining facilities ; but some of the newer hostels 
will contain, in addition, individual plumbing units comprising 
kitchen, bathroom, toilet, etc., thus providing completely 
decentralised living units. In any case, sewerage, power and 
water supply services are being so planned that, when the 
need for hostels is over, the hostel areas can be converted to 
normal housing areas. 

These are the normal methods of handling displaced per- 
sons and assisted immigrants where no other accommodation 
is available. In other cases a migrant must be able to assure 
the Department that he has accommodation, which is often 
provided by friends, relatives or other contacts. This naturally 
leads to overcrowding and greatly increases the demand for 
new houses; but such arrangements for accommodation, 
together with the migrant hostels, are the only means by 
which large numbers of migrants can be housed on arrival. 
The migrant hostel creates special problems, and it is necessary 
to ensure that the residents should not become permanent 
members of such communities. The aim is to move families out 
as and when other accommodation is available, and this will 
prove a somewhat difficult matter now that the flow of immi- 
gration has almost reached its maximum level. In the majority 
of cases the migrant families have accepted this problem and 
its attendant inconveniences with a sense of responsibility, 
and they have shown themselves fairly resourceful in improvis- 
ing accommodation. Nevertheless, the housing shortage in 
Australia is severe and may prove one of the limiting factors 
in maintaining the high rate of intake. So far, the Australian 
experience shows that it is possible to handle large numbers 
in hostels and to provide accommodation through relatives 
and friends. It remains to be seen whether the later absorption 
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can be managed satisfactorily. This problem would be far 
less acute in a country where war and depression for fifteen 
years had not created an acute housing shortage. 


Directed Labour and Standards of Work 


Many of the migrants have to undertake directed work 
for two years. This is proving to be a valuable element in the 
migration programme, for it provides a supply of labour in 
essential industries at a time when the demand for the pro- 
ducts of these industries is expanding rapidly. It may well 
be doubted whether, in the absence of this arrangement, it 
would have been possible for these industries to have responded 
as much as they have to the pressing needs of the develop- 
ment programme and the construction demands of the migra- 
tion programme itself. This is a new feature of any migration 
plan in Australia, and the results are such that it should 
be commended to the attention of any country contemplating 
a similar programme. As already indicated, the standards 
of wages, hours and conditions applying to the migrants are 
those prescribed by legislation and by the industrial tribunals 
that determine the Australian industrial code. Any attempt 
to break with this practice would lead to opposition from the 
whole labour movement in Australia, and the migration plan 
would have to be jettisoned. The high wages and the attractive 
conditions of the industrial code create a favourable impres- 
sion among migrants, and make them the more ready to 
accept the stipulation of directed labour and the limitations 
on housing to which they will inevitably be subjected. 


Capital Imports and Investment 


The Australian experiment began without much attention 
to the need for capital imports of essential equipment. Exper- 
ience has shown that this is necessary, and in 1950 the Gov- 
ernment set about arranging for imports from the sterling area 
and later negotiated a dollar loan with the International Bank. 
Unfortunately, these arrangements were made at a time when 
new demands for defence were pressing on the countries able 
to supply the goods required, but it is clear from Australia’s 
experience that imports of essential capital equipment should 
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be contemplated when embarking on a large-scale migration 
scheme. It is also clear that a rural and industrial development 
programme should form an integral part of an over-all plan 
designed to cushion the impact of migration on the domestic 
economy. In the Australian case, there was already an ambi- 
tious post-war development programme in the making, invol- 
ving large-scale capital formation on projects that will not yield 
results in the form of increased production of consumable and 
exportable products for a considerable period. This can in 
part be integrated with the construction and investment 
demands of the migration programme, but in the Australian 
case they are not altogether complementary. What is becoming 
increasingly evident is that migration does impose increased 
investment on the economy, and where the circumstances 
are favourable this should be planned with direct relation 
to the needs of the migrants. In particular, migration neces- 
sitates housing construction, the provision of social capital 
in the form of schools, hospitals and other public facilities, 
expansion of transport services and additional capital for 
rural and industrial enterprises. This additional capital 
investment involves an increase in the ratio of savings to 
consumption, which may arrest for the time being the normal 
increase in the standard of living. If this is not achieved by 
increased saving, the added demand for resources for capital 
formation will result in some rise in prices and incomes, though 
not necessarily to the extent of damaging the stability of the 
economy or causing the migration plan to be fundamentally 
modified. In all periods of rapid expansion some rise in prices 
is inevitable, though the rise can be modified by controls on 
investment and the allocation of materials to those industries 
able to supply the capital requirements of the migrants. In 
Australia’s instance, the problem of rising prices has been 
aggravated by the great increase in the prices of Australian 
exports and the demands of the post-war development pro- 
gramme, as well as by the migration plan. 


The Expansion of Private Enterprise 


Finally, it is inevitable that the Government should take 
the lead in the development of a migration plan. It has to 
arrange for the selection, transport and training of migrants, 
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for their housing on arrival, and in some cases for large-scale 
capital works that will promote the development required for 
their absorption. But this does not damage the prospects of 
private enterprise. On the contrary, it provides the framework 
in which private enterprise can carry out its own expansion, 
as well as helping to provide the labour required for this 
expansion. It has to be recognised, however, that the expand- 
ing capital needs of private enterprise involve an increase in 
the volume of investment required. This in turn requires a 
larger volume of savings if the economy is to maintain stability 
during the period of expansion. Perhaps Western democracies 
are now paying too much attention to the importance of 
stability in framing economic policy. Some distortion in the 
saving-investment ratio is bound to take place in the first 
years of a heavy migration programme, and some rise in prices 
is perhaps inevitable. This has always been the case with 
periods of expansion in the New World, and it has been in 
these periods that migration has reached its zenith. With 
modern techniques of economic policy, the rise in prices may be 
modified by controls, but it would be too much to expect 
that a country embarking on an ambitious migration plan 
can avoid some increase in its price level. It is, in fact, the 
price that has to be paid for healthy economic expansion. 




















REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The First Session of the Committee 
on Work on Plantations 


The following is a comprehensive report on the preparation, pro- 
ceedings and decisions of the First Session of the I.L.0. Committee 
on Work on Plantations, which was held in December of last year in 
Indonesia. 


INTRODUCTION 


Decision of the Asian Regional Conference, 1947 


Much interest was shown at the Preparatory Asian Regional 
Conference (New Delhi, November 1947) in the living and working 
conditions of plantation workers, the deliberations both at the 
committee stage and in the plenary sittings of the Conference 
reflecting the desire of Asian Governments, workers and employers 
to improve the conditions of life and regulate the employment of 
this class of workers. This was the first time that plantation labour 
problems of Asia had been specifically considered by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation at the regional level. The views of 
the Conference were summed up in the following resolution : 


1. Plantation agriculture, producing such important commodities as 
rubber, cinchona, tea, coffee and sugar cane, occupies an important place in 
the economy of a number of the tropical countries of Asia. 


2. The conditions of life and work of the vast number of labourers 
engaged in many of these plantations in certain countries are unsatisfactory, 
particularly in respect of recruitment, wages, housing and freedom of asso- 
ciation, and are not adequately regulated by national legislation or otherwise. 


3. The Conference therefore requests the Governing Body— 


(a) to call the attention of the Governments concerned to the immediate 
necessity for enacting appropriate legislation for improving the conditions 
of plantation workers so as to bring them to a satisfactory level, particularly 
in respect of recruitment, housing, hours of work, workmen’s compensation, 
maternity benefit, freedom of association and social security measures ; 
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(b) to direct the International Labour Office to undertake, with the 
assistance of the Governments concerned, a special study of the problems 
which are peculiar to plantation labour ; and 

(c) to give early consideration to the question of setting up an Industrial 
Committee to consider the special problems of plantation workers in Asian 
countries. 


4. The Conference further requests the Governing Body to consider, in 
the light of the progress made in the studies undertaken on te basis of 
this Resolution, what aspects of these questions could usefully be considered 
by succeeding Asian Regional Conferences. 


Action by the Governing Body of the I.L.0. 


At its 103rd Session (December 1947) the Governing Body 
approved, in principle, the resolutions adopted by the New Delhi 
Conference, including the one on plantations, and authorised the 
Director-General to take such action as lay within his discretion. 
The questions raised by the resolution on plantations were further 
considered at subsequent sessions of the Governing Body, and the 
discussions brought out a large number of fundamental facts showing 
the importance and urgency of the problems involved, and the 
necessity for study and regulation at the international level. In 
this way, the New Delhi resolution, viewing the question only with 
regard to Asia, paved the way for consideration of plantation labour 
problems in the world as a whole, thus providing the Organisation 
with wider opportunities for action to promote better living and 
working conditions among those engaged in the production of a 
number of plantation crops in various parts of the world, notwith- 
standing the economic, social, geographical and other differences 
between the countries concerned. 

At its 107th Session (December 1948) the Governing Body 
approved the setting up of a special “Committee on Work on 
Plantations ” with the following terms of reference : (a) to examine 
and to report to the Governing Body on the basic questions common 
to workers on plantations as a whole, suggesting appropriate methods 
of action by the I.L.O. on these matters ; and (b) to examine and to 
report to the Governing Body on the methods for securing, within 
the framework of the I.L.0., consideration of the special problems 
of plantation workers employed in the different branches. 

This decision implied that the Committee on Work on Plantations 
was concerned with labour on plantations of all kinds, large and small, 
producing any plantation crop. For practical reasons, however, it 
was agreed that the International Labour Office should first devote 
its attention to tea, coffee, sugar and rubber. 

As regards the composition of the Committee, the Governing 
Body decided, at its 112th Session (June 1950), to invite the following 
countries with large plantation interests to send representatives 
to the Committee: Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, France, India, Indonesia, Liberia, the Nether- 
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lands, Pakistan, the Philippines, Portugal, Thailand, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Some of these countries were 
included in view of the fact that they are responsible for the admin- 
istration of certain non-metropolitan territories where important 
plantations exist. 

The Governing Body further decided that the Committee should 
be tripartite in character, with equal representation (two delegates 
from each group) of Governments, workers and employers, following 
the pattern adopted for the I.L.O. Industrial Committees. 


Preparation for the First Session 


In preparation for the First Session of the Committee, steps were 
then taken by the Office to assemble the necessary documentation. 
With regard to the first item on the agenda: “ Examination of 
basic problems common to workers on plantations as a whole ”, 
it was realised from the outset that, in view of the large number 
of countries and territories involved, and of the great diversity of 
economic, social, demographic and other conditions, it would be 
necessary to collect as much information as possible on the various 
aspects of life and work on plantations. The Office therefore drew 
up a@ questionnaire, which was despatched to all the countries where 
plantations exist and to the countries administering territories where 
plantation agriculture is an important part of the economy.’ The 
data supplied by Governments were embodied, together with 
certain information from other sources, in a report summarising the 
essential labour problems common to all plantation workers.? 

The field covered by the report was a wide one and the Com- 
mittee was not expected, in its First Session, to do more than consider 
the problems in a general way and point out the fundamental issues 
that needed further consideration. 

With regard to the second item on the agenda: “ Methods for 
securing within the framework of the I.L.O. consideration of the 
special problems of plantation workers employed in the different 
branches ”, the Office prepared a note describing the structure of 
the International Labour Organisation, the procedure of the com- 
mittees, the assignment of work to the committees by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference and Governing Body, and the methods 
used in following up the conclusions of the Industrial Committees. 
The note suggested that the experience gained in connection with 
the Industrial Committees, whose composition and terms of refer- 





1The questionnaire was sent to 27 Governments : um, Brazil, Burma, 
Ceylon, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, France, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Liberia, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Panama, Peru, the Philippines, Portugal, Thailand, the Union of South Africa, 
the United Kingdom, the United States and Venezuela. Only sixteen countries 
sent replies, and some of these were so brief as to make work of analysis 
difficult or impossible. 

2 Basic Problems of Plantation Labour (Geneva, 10m) This report has been 
summarised in International Labour Review, Vol. LXII, Nos. 3-4, September- 
October 1950, pp. 291-9. 
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ence are analogous to those of the Plantations Committee, would 
be of particular relevance to the discussion on the procedure to be 
followed by the Office and the parties concerned (Governments, 
employers’ and workers’ organisations) to ensure implementation 
of the conclusions reached by the Committee in its sessions. 


First Meeting of the Committee 


The First Session of the I.L.0. Committee on Work on Planta- 
tions was held at Bandung (Indonesia) from 4 to 16 December 1950. 

In accordance with a decision of the Governing Body, Mr. V. K. R. 
Menon, representative of the Government of India, acted as Chairman. 
The other representatives of the Governing Body were Mr. A. Fennema 
(Netherlands) for the Employers’ group, and Mr. Aftab Ali (Pakistan) 
for the Workers’ group. The Committee elected two Vice-Chairmen : 
Mr. J. A. T. Perera (Ceylon) for the Employers and Mr. de Bock 
(Belgium) for the Workers. The groups elected their Chairmen as 
follows : Government group, Mr. Sutiksno (Indonesia); Employers’ 
group, Sir Frederick Jacob Seaford (United Kingdom) ; Workers’ 
group, Mr. K. P. Tripathi (India). The Secretary-General of the 
Committee was Mr. Jef Rens, Assistant Director-General of the 
International Labour Office. The Assistant Secretary-General was 
Mr. Mukdim Osmay, Chief of the Agricultural Division. 

Of the seventeen countries belonging to the Committee, fourteen 
were represented. The following sent tripartite delegations : Burma 
Ceylon, Cuba, France, India, the Netheriands, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Portugal and the United Kingdom. Indonesia was repre- 
sented only by Government delegates, Belgium by Employers’ and 
Workers’ ‘ delegates, Brazil only by an Employers’ delegate, and 
Liberia only by Government and Workers’ delegates. The Dominican 
Republic and Thailand were not represented, and the United States 
only sent observers. Viet-Nam also sent observers. A representative 
of the United Nations was present, and the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions sent an observer. 

The Committee appointed a Steering Committee which, in 
addition to the normal functions, acted as a subcommittee for the 
second item on the agenda. It also appointed a Subcommittee on 
Manpower and Employment Conditions and a Subcommittee on 
Welfare and Industrial Relations for the first item on the agenda. 


PLENARY SITTINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Opening Speeches 


The opening speeches by Dr. Mohamed Hatta, Vice-President 
of the Indonesian Republic, and Mr. Jef Rens, Assistant Director- 
General of the I.L.0., suggested certain general principles which 
should guide the work of the Committee. After emphasising the 
value of holding I.L.0. meetings in different countries so that the 
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delegates have an opportunity of understanding the working and 
living conditions of other peoples, Dr. Hatta described the change 
of attitude towards labour during the past two centuries. Labour 
was now no longer regarded as a commodity; labour problems 
were considered from the point of view of social justice ; and workers 
and employers were frequently associated with Governments in 
promoting more comprehensive legislation. Labour protection 
should not be regarded as merely a question of limiting hours of 
work and fixing minimum wages, but should cover the whole sphere 
of social protection. This aim had inspired new economic theories 
based upon a policy of full employment, which required planned use 
of the economic and human resources of the community. The 
modern undertaking was a social organism and its problems were 
closely related to the interests of society as a whole; control by 
society over conditions in the undertaking was therefore not merely 
desirable, but essential. This control must be exercised not only 
at the national level but also internationally, for labour problems 
had become so interwoven with world peace that they could not 
be examined separately from other world economic and social 
conditions. Nevertheless, a just solution could only be reached 
if they were considered first of all from a humanitarian point of view 
and in the interests of society as a whole. 

Mr. Jef Rens referred to the Philadelphia Declaration and to 
the constant efforts of the Organisation to achieve these aims 
throughout the world. The I.L.O. believed, as the Vice-President 
had said, that “labour is not a commodity ”. It considered that 
strong workers’ organisations, disciplined and democratic, free and 
independent, were the best means of replacing the conception that 
labour is a commodity by the principle that labour’s function is to 
meet the individual and collective needs of mankind. The idea 
behind the International Labour Organisation was essentially 
humanist : it was a belief in the fundamental equality of all men. 
That was why we resented poverty and misery wherever they exist 
and considered them to be an offence to our own dignity as human 
beings. 

In the early years of the Organisation, the main stress was on 
the needs of industrial workers; but it was now clearly realised that 
the prosperity of industrial workers depended on the welfare of those 
who work the land, and that the latter were just as entitled as factory 
workers to a genuinely decent life. It had also become increasingly 
clear that the I.L.O., which in its first period concentrated mainly 
on the social problems of Europe and North America, should deal 
with the social conditions of workers throughout the world. The 
establishment of the Plantations Committee was a good illustration 
of both these tendencies. The speaker hoped that the work of the 
Committee would contribute to narrowing the gap and removing 
the excessive differences in social conditions between the industrial 
workers of Europe and North America and the agricultural workers 
of Asia and Latin America. 
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The Minister of Labour of Indonesia, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and the Employers’ and Workers’ group representatives 
of the Governing Body, also delivered speeches emphasising the 
importance of plantation labour problems and the need for regulation 
at the international level. 


General Discussion 


The Committee devoted a number of its first plenary sittings 
to a general discussion of plantation labour problems. This brought 
out their nature and complexity from the national and international 
points of view; and helped the delegates to become acquainted 
with the situation in the various countries where plantations exist, 
thus facilitating more detailed consideration of basic problems 
by the Subcommittees. 

The discussion showed that some action had been taken in prac- 
tically all the countries and territories to regulate the living and 
working conditions of plantation workers. Mr. Ratnayaka (Govern- 
ment delegate, Ceylon) cited some of the legislation which had been 
enacted in his country on minimum wages, maternity protection, 
housing and workmen’s compensation. Mr. Kothari (Employers’ 
delegate, India) drew attention to a number of laws relating to 
plantation labour, enacted by the Indian Government, and to the 
three sessions of the tripartite Plantation Conference, which had 
paved the way for closer collaboration between Governments, workers 
and employers. He also referred to the preparation by the Indian 
Government of a labour code for plantation labour. Mr. Nair (Work- 
ers’ delegate, India), while admitting the existence of legislation 
and interest in plantation labour problems, pointed out that the 
proposed plantation labour code was not receiving much support from 
the employers. Mr. Prasad (Government delegate, India), emphasised 
the keen interest of his Government in ameliorating working and 
living conditions of workers on plantations, as evidenced by the set- 
ting up of the tripartite plantations committee and the preparation of 
a labour code to deal with plantation labour problems. Mr. Brasseur 
(Employers’ delegate, Belgium) stated that in the Belgian Congo 
mining labour legislation also applied to agricultural labour, and 
that much attention was devoted to the health and welfare of work- 
ers. Mr. Rangel (Employers’ delegate, Portugal) described the 
labour legislation applying in the Portuguese overseas territories ; 
and stated that employers did not wish to go back to the times 
when workers were treated as slaves and mere tools, but rather con- 
sidered them as partners in production. Mr. Rebouillat (Govern- 
ment delegate, France) said that the French Government had been 
engaged in promoting progressive social policies by means of legis- 
lation, and that Parliament was now discussing a labour code cover- 
ing all workers in non-metropolitan territories, including plantation 
workers. A number of other speakers also referred to existing legis- 
lation in their own countries and to the efforts of their Governments 
to regulate the living and working conditions of plantation workers. 
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Some speakers pointed out that, despite the existence of legisla- 
tion, conditions on plantations were still far from satisfactory. 
Mr. Mendis (Workers’ delegate, Ceylon), for example, said that 
plantation workers in Asia and Africa were the most exploited of 
all workers, although some progress was being made in Ceylon. 
Mr. Lafond (Workers’ delegate, France) stated that the working 
and living conditions of plantation workers were worse than those 
of any other group and this was so mainly because they were not 
organised like industrial workers ; every effort should be made to 
remove the inequalities between the agricultural and industrial 
workers, to increase production, to remove poverty and to do away 
with the threat of political agitation. Mr. Narayanan (Workers’ 
delegate, United Kingdom), referring to Malaya, believed that the 
effect of paternalistic legislation—a relic of the colonial period— 
was to restrict trade union activities, since the employer remained 
the arbiter of the worker’s existence. It was essential that strong 
trade union activities should be developed to enable workers to 
bargain with their employers on an equal footing and thus obtain 
an improvement of their lot. Mr. Ahmed (Workers’ delegate, Pakis- 
tan) referred to the situation of plantation workers in his country, 
and spoke of their lack of security of employment and of the obstacles 
to trade union activities. 

Some other speakers quoted examples to show that favourable 
conditions existed in their countries. Mr. Sainz (Employers’ dele- 
gate, Cuba) stated that in Cuba legally constituted workers’ 
organisations negotiated collective agreements with employers in 
accordance with the law. The Constitution of 1940 guaranteed the 
right to work and to a decent existence, and dealt with wage 
regulation, social security, hours of work, paid holidays, the right of 
association, strikes and lockouts, collective bargaining, employment 
security, housing, and conciliation in labour disputes. Mr. Perera 
(Employers’ delegate, Ceylon) said that plantation workers in Ceylon 
had better social protection than any other group of workers ; they 
benefited from all general legislation and in addition there was 
special legislation which applied. caly to them; statistics proved 
that their health was better than that of other workers. With 
regard to trade union action, he stated that, if the employers in 
Ceylon did not negotiate with some unions, it was because those 
unions resorted to strikes and violence without any prior attempt at 
negotiation. Employers were always ready to deal with unions 
that acted constitutionally and defended the interests of the 
workers without having purely political objectives. 

Mr. Tripathi (Workers’ delegate, India) spoke of the negative 
attitude of certain employers towards workers’ unions in India, and 
insisted that employers should recognise the right of association and 
that the Government should see to it that workers had meeting 
places and that access to plantations was free. Mr. de Bock (Work- 
ers’ delegate, Belgium) stated that, though the conditions of workers 
in the Belgian Congo had been improved, European trade unionists 
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were struck by the miserable conditions of workers in Africa and 
the Far East and were trying to set up organisations able to defend 
these workers’ rights. 

Mr. Dubled (Employers’ delegate, France) thought that the 
standard of life of plantation workers in Africa was higher than that 
of persons living in the neighbouring villages. Mr. Oarthigesan 
(Government delegate, Ceylon) believed that there was a general 
consensus of opinion that conditions of plantation workers needed 
improvement ; in Ceylon they enjoyed a privileged position, but the 
Government wished to do even more. 

Sir Frederick Seaford (Employers’ delegate, United Kingdom) 
said that, on the whole, plantation workers had better conditions 
than the workers in adjoining agricultural areas or in the villages, 
and that employers took considerable interest in the welfare of their 
workers. New action should not be taken too quickly or pre- 
maturely ; very careful consideration of the factors involved was 
necessary if failure was to be avoided. The same principles could 
not be applied to all tropical countries, owing to wide differences 
in the degree of economic and social advancement. Mr. Randrian- 
beloma (Workers’ delegate, France) stated that the Workers’ 
delegates had come in a spirit of co-operation, but that if there was 
to be agreement there must be practical results and quick action 
with respect to the problems being discussed. 

The discussion showed that, while a fair amount of regulation 
existed and the basic questions which needed regulation had not 
escaped the attention of the Governments, there were many gaps 
to be filled ; Governments were, however, aware of the need for 
more action and further measures to protect the rights and freedom 
of the workers and to improve their conditions. 

In the course of the discussion, a number of speakers brought up 
points which are of special importance to plantation workers. The 
following may be mentioned by way of illustration. 

In relation to recruitment and engagement of labour, Mr. Nair 
(Workers’ delegate, India) said that one of the most important prob- 
lems in India was that of the Kangani. The Kangani, a recruiting 
agent paid on a commission basis, had as his chief source of income 
the money received as supervisor of his recruits, for which function he 
received 10 to 15 per cent. commission on the workers’ total earnings. 
Employers did not deal with workers directly but through the 
Kangani and it was the latter who in reality determined the living 
and working conditions of the employees. This situation was 
undesirable and called for remedy. Mr. Sutiksno (Government 
delegate, Indonesia) stated that the contract system had been abo- 
lished in his country and all engagements were now direct and through 
the employment service of the Ministry of Labour. Mr. Dubled 
(Employers’ delegate, France) recommended that employers should 
supply food rations for workers recruited from distant areas; he 
also emphasised the need for better sanitary conditions in transport- 
ing recruits. 
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One of the questions discussed in detail was that relating to 
wages. Mr. Sainz (Employers’ delegate, Cuba) referred to a Cuban 
Act of 2 September 1937 concerning the fixing of minimum wages 
for workers in sugar plantations, and stated that more than 80 per 
cent. of the total income of planters went towards the payment of 
wages. Mr. Lanting (Government delegate, Philippines) said that in 
his country the level of wages in the sugar plantations was lower 
than in any other industry ; this was due to the desire of the planters 
to recover as rapidly as possible what they had lost during the war. 
His Government hoped to solve the problem of low wages shortly, 
and a Bill providing for minimum wages in all industries would be 
introduced during the next session of the legislature. Mr. Tripathi 
(Workers’ delegate, India) stated that the level of plantation wages 
was low and workers were obliged to spend at least 75 per cent. of 
their wages on food. He said that if workers were to be paid accord- 
ing to the economic conditions of the industry, the same criterion 
should also be applied to management. Mr. Carthigesan (Government 
delegate, Ceylon) stated that wages in his country were fixed by wage 
boards, which had been able to preserve industrial peace to a consid- 
erable degree. He pointed out that wages depended on a number of 
factors, including world prices of plantation crops, and requested 
the Office to undertake a study of the fluctuation in prices of planta- 
tion products and its effects upon wages. Mr. Perera (Employers’ 
delegate, Ceylon) said that the earnings of plantation workers in 
his country were generally higher than the minimum rates fixed, 
and that the only useful comparison of wages of different workers 
must be made on the basis of real rather than money wages. 

Workers’ housing, the provision of facilities for purchase of 
food, clothing and other necessities, nutrition, health and social 
services, educational facilities, employment of women and children, 
etc., were also mentioned in the course of the general debate. 
Mr. Prasad (Government delegate, India) summed up the general 
trend of thought by stating that a distinction must be made between 
short-term and long-term policy. The long-term objective should 
be the achievement of the standards laid down in the international 
labour Conventions and Recommendations, but these could not 
be completely realised in the next few years. Among the immediate 
objectives in the field of social security, a beginning should be made 
with programmes relating to employment injuries, maternity pro- 
tection and provision for old age. Similarly, immediate action 
was necessary with respect to housing and medical services. 

The desirability of close collaboration between Governments, 
employers and workers was another point stressed during the general 
discussion. Mr. Bullock (Workers’ delegate, United Kingdom) said 
that what was needed was faith, confidence and mutual respect 
between Governments, employers and workers, who were partners 
in production. 

It is not possible to summarise here all the views expressed in 
the course of the discussion. The number of points raised by the 
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various speakers from the three groups was considerable and some 
of them were contested by one or more of the groups. But despite 
differences of opinion and emphasis, the plenary sittings clearly 
showed that the need for more organised and systematic action in 
dealing with conditions on plantations was recognised by all parties. 
The discussions assisted the Subcommittees by bringing out the 
salient features of plantation labour problems, and by suggesting 
which problems were the most urgent. All the views expressed in 
the plenary sittings were taken account of by the Subcommittees, 
which examined them before presenting draft resolutions to be 
adopted by the Committee as a whole. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SUBCOMMITTEES AND RESOLUTIONS OF COMMITTEE 


The terms of reference of the Subcommittee on Manpower and 
Employment Conditions were labour supply and demand on plan- 
tations (recruitment of labour, direct engagement of labour and 
engagement through employment agencies), and conditions of 
employment (contract and non-contract labour, regulation of the 
contract, scope of the contract, and conditions of work such as 
hours of work, holidays and wages). The terms of reference of the 
Subcommittee on Welfare and Industrial Relations were welfare, 
social services, housing on plantations and employer-worker rela- 
tions ; they included sanitation, health measures, education, social 
security, disciplinary questions and trade union activities. 

The discussions in the Subcommittees were not only based on a 
desire for better conditions on plantations ; they took full account 
of past experience before suggesting suitable methods of improve- 
ment. The three groups were, in fact, discussing the problems on 
common ground, and argument was for the most part limited to 
the question of how far and how soon conditions could be regulated. 
This was shown by the unanimous adoption of most of the resolu- 
tions submitted to the Committee and by the virtual absence of 
opposing votes as between employers’ and workers’ groups. 

The following pages contain a summary of the resolutions 
adopted by the Committee and of the relevant discussions in the 
Subcommittees. 


Recruitment and Engagement of Labour 


The discussions of the Subcommittee centred around a number 
of points connected with the actual functioning of the recruiting 
system.! The Workers’ group insisted on the prohibition of recruit- 





1 It was agreed that two principal methods are in use at the present time for 
supplying the labour requirements of plantations : the voluntary offer of labour 
either directly to the employer at the place of employment or through employment 
agencies (“ engaged labour ”) ; and the method of “ recruiting ”, defined as “. . . all 
operations undertaken with the object of obtaining or supplying the labour of per- 
sons who do not spontaneously offer their services at the place of employment 
or at a public emigration or employment office or at an office conducted ~ an 
employers’ organisation and —— by the competent authority”. (Article 2 
of Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936.) 
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ment by professional recruiters because of the abuses to which it 
gives rise. The Employers’ group favoured measures to prevent 
abuses but could not agree to the abolition of the system until 
adequate substitute machinery had been developed. It appeared 
from the discussion that the development of labour exchanges might 
provide the answer; but it was agreed that the question needed 
further study as it would be difficult to abolish professional recruiters 
quickly in certain non-metropolitan territories. 

The Workers’ group further demanded that employees engaged 
in recruiting should not be allowed to hold supervisory posts on the 
plantation—a point which was opposed by a number of employers. 
On the suggestion of the French Government delegate, a com- 
promise was reached to the effect that recruitment by persons 
engaged or likely to be engaged in the supervision of the workers 
should only be prohibited when the practice might do harm to the 
workers. 

A number of suggestions by the different groups for improving 
the system of recruiting were embodied in the resolution. 

The Subcommittee also discussed at some length the question 
of discrimination against foreign recruited workers. The debate 
centred around the alleged disfranchisement of foreign workers in 
certain countries. Some Government and Employers’ members 
claimed that the question was a political one, falling outside the 
competence of the I.L.0. Finally, the Subcommittee agreed to a 
proposal by Mr. Aftab Ali, Workers’ representative on the Governing 
Body, that the I.L.O. should study the matter from the general 
point of view of equality of treatment as between workers from 
abroad and workers who were nationals of the country. 

The resolution adopted unanimously by the Committee recom- 
mends that, where the system of recruitment is used, Governments 
should carry out enquiries into the operation of the system, its 
extent and its effect on the labour market, and, where necessary, 
enact comprehensive legislation on recruitment (including the 
transport of recruits) in conformity with the standards embodied in 
the international labour Conventions and Recommendations. It 
further recommends that free public employment services should be 
established to supplement the engagement system, and organised 
in such a way as to provide for the close co-operation of workers’ 
and employers’ organisations. It urges the enactment as rapidly 
as possible of legislation to abolish recruitment by professional 
recruiters and to prevent recruitment from being entrusted to 
persons who perform or are likely to perform the functions of super- 
visors on plantations, where such a practice might cause harm to 
workers ; and recommends that workers’ and employers’ organisa- 
tions should be associated in the formulation and implementation 
of the legislation. 

Finally, the resolution suggests that the Office should undertake 
a fuller study of the organisation and operation of recruitment in 
the various countries for consideration at a future session of the 


5 
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Committee, including the question of equality of treatment between 
workers from abroad and workers who are nationals of the country. 


Regulation of Employment 


Contracts of Employment. 


The discussion on this point centred on the fact that plantation 
workers generally have to work away from their homes and that 
their rights and freedom to change employment are better protected 
if the terms of the contract are precise. It appeared that unwritten 
contracts mainly based on custom and tradition are still predo- 
minant in certain areas and during certain seasons, though in prac- 
tice a-written contract provided better protection for the respective 
rights of workers and employers. 

In a draft resolution submitted by the French Government 
delegate there was a clause recommending that the infringements 
of contracts should no longer give rise to penal sanctions. The 
United Kingdom Government delegate, while expressing full 
sympathy with this principle, pointed out that the Penal Sanctions 
(Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939, required penal sanctions 
to be abolished progressively and stated that at the present time 
the stage of development reached in certain non-metropolitan terri- 
tories was such that immediate total abolition was not practicable. 
At the same time he thought there was scope for study of the prob- 
lem of workers engaged on long contracts but desirous of terminat- 
ing them before the normal date. This point was discussed by the 
Subcommittee, and the Workers’ representatives laid special emphasis 
on its bearing on the freedom of the workers and on the general 
problems of employment in these areas. It was finally agreed that 
the question should be studied by the Office for consideration at 
a future session of the Committee. 

The resolution, which the Committee adopted by 44 votes to 
nil with 9 abstentions, recommends that Governments should take 
steps to enact legislation governing the terms of contracts of employ- 
ment, to supervise contracts where occupational organisations 
are not sufficiently developed or collective bargaining is not yet a 
current practice, to prescribe model contracts which automatically 
apply to workers in the absence of a written contract, to ensure that 
infringements of contracts no longer give rise to penal sanctions, 
and to bring national legislation into harmony with the standards 
laid down in the international labour Conventions. It proposes 
that the Office should undertake a study of the circumstances under 
which contracts of employment may be terminated before their 
date of expiry. 


Conditions of Employment. 


Hours of work and holidays. The discussion showed general 
agreement as to the desirability of statutory limitation of normal 
working hours on plantations and statutory provision for weekly 
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rest days. The Workers’ group proposed that the weekly rest 
day should be paid for ; the Employers’ group did not accept this 
proposal, but agreed to the insertion in the resolution on wage 
regulation of a provision to the effect that minimum wages should 
be sufficient to cover the maintenance of the worker during the 
weekly day of rest. 

The resolution, which the Committee adopted by 54 votes to 
nil with 4 abstentions, recommends that hours of work on planta- 
tions should be governed by legislation, that the normal hours in 
factories on plantations should not exceed eight a day, that there 
should be maximum annual and weekly totals for the normal hours 
of work of field workers, and that overtime rates should be paid for 
additional hours of work. Children under 14 years of age should 
not work more than six hours a day and the employment of children 
under 12 should be prohibited. Night work for women should 
also be prohibited. The resolution also recommends that rest 
periods of reasonable length be allowed during the working day ; 
and that holidays with pay and a weekly rest day should be prescribed 
by law and compulsorily included in contracts and collective agree- 
ments. The number of public holidays with pay should be deter- 
mined by negotiation between the Government and the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. 


Minimum wages. In the discussion on this aspect of conditions 
of employment, the Subcommittee bore in mind the fact that the 
International Labour Conference in 1950 had reached the conclusion 
that any Convention adopted should not lay down the method 
by which the minimum wage should be fixed but be confined to 
stating general principles to be observed by Governments, and that 
this matter would be finally decided at the Conference in 1951. 

The resolution, which the Committee adopted by 44 votes to nil 
with 9 abstentions, recommends that measures be taken to fix 
minimum wage rates by collective agreements, legislation or other 
methods, with the participation of workers’ and employers’ repre- 
sentatives in the wage-fixing machinery ; that the rates for piece 
and task work should be such as will yield a wage at least as high 
as would be given to a worker paid minimum wages on a time basis 
for similar work!; and that the wages fixed should provide an 
adequate standard of living for the worker and his family and cover 
their needs on the weekly day of rest. It also recommends that 
workers settled on plantations, who have unexpired contracts of 
employment and present themselves for work, should be guaranteed 
a minimum wage 24 days a month throughout the year ; and that 





1 At its 114th Session (February 1951), the Governing Body approved the Com- 
mittee’s resolutions and recommended that, when communicating this cular 
resolution to Governments, the Director-General of the International Labour 
Office should draw attention to the fact that this proposal was designed to provide 
minimum security of remuneration for plantation workers paid on piece or task 
basis and that in industry generally it is the normal practice for piece rates to be 
such as to enable the piece workers to earn more than the minimum. 
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wages of casual workers should be fixed so as to reflect the money 
value of allowances and concessions granted to permanent workers. 

It finally proposes that the Office should prepare a full study of 
wages on plantations for consideration at a future session of the 
Committee. 


Workers’ Housing 


In the Subcommittee on Welfare and Industrial Relations, 
speakers on the Workers’ side drew attention to the unsatisfactory 
conditions of workers’ housing on plantations as regards space, 
privacy, security of tenure, and amenities ; and suggested that the 
I.L.O. should endeavour to lay down minimum international stand- 
ards. Certain Government representatives and Employers’ mem- 
bers considered that such international standards could not be laid 
down on account of wide differences in social, economic and climatic 
conditions in the different countries, and proposed that these stand- 
ards should be left to be determined by the competent national 
authorities. 

The Workers’ group particularly stressed the need to allow a 
discharged resident worker reasonable time to vacate the house and 
proposed that disputes should be settled by a tripartite body. They 
also insisted that workers living on plantations should be given 
freedom to entertain friends. The United Kingdom Government 
member proposed that when workers are discharged the matter 
concerning vacating the house should be determined by negotiating 
machinery and that where this procedure breaks down, recourse 
should be had to the normal procedure of the civil courts. 

The importance of providing workers with garden plots and 
facilities for keeping cattle was emphasised by several members, 
while others indicated the difficulties in the way of doing so. 

The resolution, which the Committee adopted by 51 votes to 
nil, considers that it is the responsibility of the employer to provide 
housing for resident workers, and that, notwithstanding local differ- 
ences which inevitably affect the type of housing which may be 
prescribed, minimum standards ensuring decent, hygienic and com- 
fortable houses should be established by legislation, regulations or 
otherwise. The minimum standards should specify the construction 
materials to be used; the minimum size and lay-out of the accommo- 
dation ; ventilation and floor and air space; verandah space, and 
cooking, washing, storage, water supply and sanitary facilities. 
Each family (husband, wife and one or more children) should be 
accommodated in a dwelling consisting of at least two rooms ; 
correspondingly larger accommodation should be provided where 
dependent relatives live with the family; and unaccompanied 
workers should have one room each in so far as is practicable. 

The resolution calls upon Governments to formulate programmes 
for achieving these standards within a reasonable period. It also 
recommends the provision of garden plots and facilities for keeping 
and grazing domestic animals, and the payment of compensation on 
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the termination of employment. It emphasises that the occupation 
of a house should not be subject to any restrictions in respect of 
social relations. When a resident worker is discharged he should 
be allowed reasonable time to vacate the house, this time being 
fixed by negotiating machinery or, if this procedure breaks down, 
by the civil courts. 

Finally, the resolution suggests that the Office should investigate 
the most appropriate means of rendering assistance in the promution 
of schemes for cheap house construction for plantation workers. 


Supply of Food, Clothing and Other Necessities 


The discussion in the Subcommittee showed that the situation 
of many estates made it necessary for the employers to provide a 
regular supply of food, clothing and other necessities on plantations, 
and to set up machinery for purchase and distribution. It also 
brought out the urgent need to assist workers in establishing their 
own co-operative stores. 

Reference was made to the low standard of nutrition of planta- 
tion workers and their families and to the necessity for taking action 
to raise it. It was, however, felt that more complete information 
on the subject was required. 

The resolution, which the Committee adopted by 53 votes to 
nil, considers that employers should take steps to ensure that ade- 
quate supplies of food, clothing and other necessities are available 


to plantation workers at fair and reasonable prices and that any 
stores or services established should not be conducted for profit ; 
and recommends that workers should be given all facilities to orga- 
nise and operate co-cperative stores. Finally, it proposes that the 
Office should undertake, in collaboration with other specialised 
agencies and in consultation with the appropriate Governments, an 
enquiry into the level of nutrition of plantation workers. 


Education and Training 


The discussions of the Subcommittee showed general agreement 
as to the need for adequate educational facilities for the children of 
workers on plantations. On the Workers’ side it was pointed out 
that existing facilities in this respect were far from adequate. On 
behalf of the employers, it was stated that the fundamental respon- 
sibility regarding education rested with the State. 

It was also considered that vocational training and adult educa- 
tion should be extended for the benefit of the plantation population. 
On the Employers’ side, it was pointed out that the provision of 
vocational training for estate children would provide opportunities 
for them to secure employment outside estates ; it was, however, 
necessary to relate such training to employment opportunities in 
the countries concerned. 

The resolution, which the Committee adopted by 53 votes to 
nil, calls upon Governments to ensure that adequate school facilities 
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up to prescribed standards are provided and maintained. Where 
State education facilities are not available, employers and public 
authorities should collaborate (financially and otherwise) in estab- 
lishing schools, deciding teaching programmes and recruiting staff. 
Vocational training should be promoted by Governments and 
employers, with due regard to employment opportunities in the 
country. In addition, anti-illiteracy campaigns and adult education 
schemes should be extended to plantation workers. 


Health and Social Security 


In the course of the discussion, information was given on the 
health and medical facilities available on plantations in various 
countries and on action proposed by Governments to raise the 
standard of health and to provide social security. The Workers’ 
representatives emphasised the inadequacy of existing arrangements 
and the need to evolve comprehensive social security schemes for 
plantation workers. However, since these could not immediately 
be realised under existing economic and social conditions in the 
countries concerned, action should be taken to ensure that workers 
receive compensation for employment injuries, maternity protec- 
tion, medical care, sickness allowances, etc. It was stated on the 
Employers’ side that health questions were primarily the respon- 
sibility of the State, but that the employers accepted some of the 
responsibility on account of the geographical location of estates. 

The resolution, which the Committee adopted by 51 votes to 
nil, considers that, where free State medical services are not avail- 
able, employers should provide adequate medical services free of 
charge to resident workers and their families, and dispensary facil- 
ities for non-resident workers ; the standard of adequacy should 
be prescribed by public authorities. Employers and public author- 
ities should take steps in plantation areas to eradicate or control 
prevalent endemic diseases. Medicinal foods to counteract nutri- 
tional deficiencies should be supplied to workers free of charge or 
at concession rates, and school children should be supplied with 
milk and free meals. The resolution also recommends that the legis- 
lation on employment injuries and maternity protection should be 
extended to plantation workers or that such legislation should be 
enacted as soon as possible. Wherever Government pension schemes 
do not exist, contributory provident fund schemes should be intro- 
duced. 

Finally, the resolution proposes that the Office should under- 
take studies of the health and social security services on plantations, 
and draft proposals regarding comprehensive social security schemes 
for a future session of the Committee. 


Industrial Relations 


The proceedings on this item showed that great importance is 
attached to freedom of association and the establishment of harmo- 
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nious relations between workers and employers. Workers’ repre- 
sentatives drew attention to restrictions placed by employers and 
certain Governments on the free organisation and development of 
trade unionism among plantation workers. On behalf of the Em- 
ployers, it was pointed out that trade unions on plantations were 
often influenced by political motives and did not concentrate on 
purely occupational matters. On the Workers’ side, it was recom- 
mended that the Freedom of Association and Protection of the 
Right to Organise Convention, 1948, should be ratified by Govern- 
ments and applied by employers; that workers’ and employers’ 
organisations should be recognised by both sides and machinery 
be set up for periodical meetings ; that hindrances to trade union 
activities should be removed ; and that employers should provide 
office accommodation on plantations for the use of unions. 

The resolution, which the Committee adopted by 41 votes to 
one with 11 abstentions, recommends that plantation workers 
should organise themselves into free, independent and democra- 
tically controlled trade unions. It calls upon employers to remove 
existing hindrances in the way of the organisation of such trade 
unions. Employers should also provide workers with facilities for 
the conduct of normal trade union activities, including free accom- 
modation, freedom to hold meetings and freedom of entry; and 
should recognise such unions as bodies competent to negotiate 
with on all matters affecting their mutual relations. Bona fide 
organisations of workers and of employers should, wherever possible, 
determine conditions of work and wages on plantations by collec- 
tive agreements, and set up suitable negotiating machinery for the 
settlement of disputes and the regulation of their mutual relations. 
Governments should assist in the development of workers’ and 
employers’ organisations, encourage collective bargaining by all 
means, and endeavour to create conditions which will render poss- 
ible the ratification of the relevant international labour Convention 
on the subject. 


Labour Inspection 


There was general agreement that the setting up of adequate 
inspection machinery was essential to the enforcement of labour 
and other legislation applicable to plantations. On the Workers’ 
side it was suggested that the draft resolution should refer to the 
Labour Inspection Convention, 1947, and to the resolution on labour 
inspection adopted by the Asian Regional Conference in 1950, so 
that the principles there laid down might be applied to plantation 
inspection. 

The resolution, which the Committee adopted by 54 votes to nil, 
recommends the establishment and the maintenance by Govern- 
ments of a system of inspection adapted to the special needs of the 
plantation industry. 
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Employment Conditions of Salaried Staff 


A draft resolution concerning employment conditions of junior 
technical, clerical, medical and educational personnel on planta- 
tions was adopted without much discussion. 

The resolution, which the Committee adopted by 54 votes to 
nil, proposes that the Office should make a special study of the 
living and working conditions of such salaried staff on plantations 
for consideration at a future session of the Committee. 


Procedure for Securing Consideration of the Committee’s Conclusions 


As stated earlier, the second item of the Committee’s agenda 
(Methods for securing, within the framework of the I.L.O., conside- 
ration of the special problems of plantation workers employed in the 
different branches) was referred to the Steering Committee. The 
Steering Committee recommended that, since the Organisation 
already has experience in connection with the work of the Industrial 
Committees and the Governing Body has reached definite conclu- 
sions, the Committee on Work on Plantations should adopt the 
principles followed by the Industrial Committees. This recom- 
mendation was unanimously adopted by the Committee as a 
whole. 


Definition of the Term “ Plantation ” 


The Employers’ group submitted a draft resolution concerning 
the definition of the term “ plantation ”, which was examined by 





1 The procedure followed by the Industrial Committees is as follows : 

At its 109th Session (June 1949), the Governing Body, on the recommendation 
of its Committee on Industrial Committees, decided to suggest to States Members 
a procedure which might be followed with a view to securing effective consideration 
3 the conclusions of the Industrial Committees. The procedure proposed was as 

ollows : 

1. The Office will communicate to the Governments, as soon as possible, the 
conclusions adopted by the Industrial Committees, together with the observations 
of the Governing y regarding these conclusions. 

2. In order to secure effective consideration for the resolutions, the Governing 
Body suggests to the Governments— 

(a) that the resolutions of the Industrial Committees be examined by the 
competent authorities, with a view to determining what action, if any, the Gov- 
ernment might take ; 

(b) that the Governments communicate the resolutions, through the recognised 
channels (that is to say, through the national central organisations of employers 
and workers, where such organisations exist) to employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions in the industries to which they relate ; 

(c) that the organisations be asked by the Governments to give their views 
with regard to the resolutions and to indicate, where appropriate, what action 
they propose to take ; 

(d) that in the light of these consultations the Governments forward to the 
Office, nine months before the next session of each Committee, a statement setting 
out the position in their respective countries on the matters dealt with in the reso- 
lutions, including details of any action taken or which it is proposed to take. 

3. The Office will bring this information to the notice of the Industrial Commit- 
tee concerned, at its next session. 
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the Steering Committee. After an exchange of views, the reso- 
lution was withdrawn and the Steering Committee adopted the 
following proposal made by the Secretary-General : 


The International Labour Office, taking account of the desire expressed 
by the Employers’ group regarding the need for a definition of the word 
“ plantation ”, will take the necessary steps enabling the Committee on 
Work on Plantations to adopt such a definition at an appropriate time. 
With this in mind, the Office will consult the Governments concerning the 
terms of such a definition and will make available to the Governments any 
memoranda which the groups may submit to the Office on the subject. On 
the basis of information thus obtained, the Office will be able to prepare a 
note on this subject for the next session of the Committee on Work on 
Plantations. 


This proposal was unanimously adopted by the Committee as a 
whole. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The discussions at the plenary sittings and in the Subcommit- 
tees showed that there is considerable similarity between plantation 
labour problems in the different countries and regions; the prob- 
lems are similar in essence, though they may differ in details, 
magnitude and importance in the various countries. When the 
process is viewed as a whole, it is clear that plantation production 
gives rise to an economic and social structure not found in other 
types of agricultural production; plantation labour problems 
must therefore be considered in another context than that of the 
rural environment. This does not mean that the production of 
plantation crops is divorced from agriculture, but only that different 
methods of organising the factors of production are employed. 
The supply, proper utilisation and care of the human capital are of 
paramount importance to production, for without this the whole 
endeavour is doomed to failure. In most plantation countries and 
areas the workers not only work on plantations but live there with 
their families ; therefore the undertaking is inevitably concerned 
both with their working and living conditions. The need of the 
plantation worker for help starts when he leaves his place of origin 
and continues to grow as he becomes a permanent part of the pro- 
duction process. Owing to the low level of development in most 
of the countries where plantations exist, the employer’s respon- 
sibilities are extensive and constitute a large part of the cost of 
production. 

The nature of plantation cultivation in some areas led employers 
to make special arrangements for labour supply. The public author- 
ities then intervened to establish certain rules and standards in 
regard to the working and living conditions of plantation labour. 
As a result, there is a considerable amount of regulation by law and 
custom. Continuous adjustments have been made in the regulations 
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and living conditions by both employers and public authorities under 
the pressure of changing circumstances and the influence of progress 
in other parts of the world and in the countries and areas themselves. 

Consequently, when the Committee on Work on Plantations met, 
the subject for its consideration had already been studied and 
conditions had already been to some extent regulated in the various 
countries. Its task was therefore to make recommendations capable 
of practical international application so as to lead to rapid ameliora- 
tion of conditions in the national spheres. 

The Committee’s discussions brought out the following points : 
(1) Although certain principles (such as those laid down in inter- 
national labour Conventions and Recommendations) could be 
followed in regulating some labour problems, more information was 
required before further action could be taken. The question of 
recruitment, for example, which the Committee discussed at length 
and on which it made certain recommendations, could not be con- 
clusively discussed until more information was available in each 
country. Consequently, it was recommended that Governments 
should carry out enquiries regarding the methods and actual practice 
of recruitment. Similarly, the questions of wages, nutrition, social 
security, etc., were referred to the Office for fuller study. (2) On 
the principles underlying other matters (such as workers’ housing, 
hours of work, holidays with pay, etc.) there was general agreement 
among Governments, employers and workers, and the Committee 
was able to recommend certain definite lines of action. 

Finally, the work of the Committee constitutes a new venture 
by the I.L.O. into a field which has remained for a long time outside 
the scope of international action. It is hoped that, in view of the 
general desire of Governments to raise standards of living, the 
awakening of plantation workers to a consciousness of their rights, 
and the growth of enlightened enterprise, the Committee will be able 
to carry the spirit of the International Labour Organisation to all 
parts of the world. 




















Employment of Married Women 
and Mothers of Families 


The first results of an enquiry carried out by the International 
Labour Office into the protection of working mothers have already been 
published in the Review, in two articles describing existing facilities 
which lighten the burden of the woman worker with home responsi bilities .* 
The following article is of a more general character; it attempts to 
determine what proportion of married women and mothers of families 
are gainfully occupied, what are their reasons for being in employment 
and how they divide their time between work and the home.* 


EXTENT OF EMPLOYMENT 


In attempting to assess the extent to which mothers of families 
are gainfully occupied a major difficulty is encountered at the outset. 
It is frequently difficult or impossible to determine directly from the 
existing statistics what proportion of women workers have home 
responsibilities. The only countries for which such data are avail- 
able are France and the United States, which have fairly complete 
statistics, and Denmark and Sweden, where the information is very 
incomplete. 

This being so, it has seemed better to approach the question 
indirectly. The statistics sometimes show how many women workers 
are married and make it possible to trace the employment of married 
women over a period of several decades. Clearly, a proportion of 
married women are only able to go out to work because they have 
no children or no very young children ; nevertheless, the existing 
data, incomplete as they are, suggest that a relatively large number 
of employed married women have dependants. It therefore seems 
justifiable to follow the development of the employment of married 
women, as far as it is possible to do so, in order to form a rough 
estimate of the extent to which mothers of families go out to work. 

The information collected in respect of the eleven countries 
under consideration is not sufficient for a thorough study of the 
problem, but it is possible to isolate some of the factors which affect 
the extent to which married women and mothers are gainfully 
occupied. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. LXII, No. 5, November 1950, pp. 389-486, 
and Vol. LXIII, No. 3, March 1951, pp. 287-361. 


* The article is based upon information received during the enquiry and the 
material at the disposal of the Office, in respect of the follo countries : Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
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Although exact international comparisons are not possible on 
the basis of the existing data, the wide variation in the degree to 
which married women are economically active is very striking. 
For example, the proportion of married women who go out to work 
is 10.4 per cent. in Sweden and 22.5 per cent. in the United States ; 
and the proportion of married women in the female working popu- 
lation is over 50 per cent. in the United States and is 44 per cent. 
in the German Democratic Republic, but was only 5 per cent. in 
Norway in 1930 (though there is reason to think that the situation 
has changed considerably since that year). 

The employment of married women has not developed in the 
same way in each country. In some countries where married women 
are gainfully occupied to a relatively small extent, such as Belgium, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland, there 
is a tendency for the proportion to increase. In the United States 
there has been a considerable rise in the relative and absolute figures 
for the married female labour force. In Czechoslovakia, while the 
proportion of married female workers increased between 1921 and 
1947, a smaller percentage of the total number of married women 
were economically active in the latter year than in 1930. In France, 
on the other hand, there was little change from 1921 to 1936 in the 
percentage of married women in employment, though the total 
number of gainfully occupied married women in the non-agricultural 
population tended to rise. 

It is difficult, with existing statistics, to determine the precise 
causes of these different trends. It is evident that the age and 
number of children are important factors, as is shown by the statis- 
tices for France and the United States. Women tend to become 
economically active to an increased extent as soon as their children 
have reached school age. There also'seems to be a close connection 
between the trend in female employment as a whole and the trend 
in the employment of married women. It may perhaps be necessary 
to study how far changes in the occupational composition of the 
total labour force (as a result of industrial and economic evolution) 
have any bearing on the issue. It is also clear that demographic 
factors, such as variations in the marriage and birth rates, affect 
the extent to which married women are economically active ; this 
is borne out by the experience of Czechoslovakia, France and the 
United States. 


Belgium 


There are no recent statistics on the subject in Belgium, but it 
appears that women workers tend to give up their employment once 
they are married. This probably explains why the idea of a “ single 
wage ” allowance is popular among working-class women. Moreover, 
judging from the unemployment statistics, the position of married 
women workers is relatively unstable ; in the spring of 1948, the 
proportion of unemployed married women workers was 20 per cent. 
of the total of unemployed persons. 
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Until the results of the 1946 census are published, it is difficult 
to reach any definite conclusions regarding the recent trends in the 
employment of married women. It is worth mentioning, however, 
that the results of earlier censuses have for some time indicated an 
increase in the number of gainfully occupied married women. In 
1896, out of 104,710 female industrial workers 14,863, or 14 per 
cent., were married women. The 1930 census of industry and com- 
merce showed that 22 per cent. of female salary-earners and 35 per 
cent. of women wage-earners in industry and commerce were mar- 
ried, as will be seen from table I. 


TABLE I. TOTAL NUMBER OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE, AND NUMBER MARRIED, BELGIUM, 1930 














Women salary-earners Women wage-earners 
Married as Married as 
Total Married | percentage Total Married | percentage 
of total of total 
Industry . . .| 25,297 5,777 22 268,857 | 95,449 35 
Commerce . .| 38,623 8,425 21 11,374 4,181 36 
Industry and 
commerce ! 64,218 14,259 22 280,374 | 99,649 35 





























1 Including a small number of women not classified as salary or wage earners. 


At the end of 1946, the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare 
estimated that there were about 201,000 married women in gainful 
employment !, as compared with 113,908 recorded by the census of 
1930. 


Czechoslovakia # 
In 1947, the economically active female population of Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia was made up as follows: 


Number 








(in thousands) Per cent. 

Unmarried women. ...... 501 53.7 
Married women ........ 271 29.1 
Ws oe ne 5 ks eek ea 118 12.6 
Divorced or separated .... . 42 4.6 
eed Ss eRe, |» RP si. 932 100.0 











1 Figure quoted in C.S.C. (Monthly Bulletin of the Belgian Confederation of 
Christian Trade Unions), No. 1, January 1949. 

* The statistics given in this section of the article are taken from the Statistical 
Bulletin (Statisticky Zpravodaj) published by the State Statistical Office in Prague, 
Vol. XII (1949), No. 11, pp. 399-405. 
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These figures represent a decrease in the size of the female labour 
force as compared with 1930; the number of gainfully occupied 
women fell in all the categories except the last (divorced or separated). 
On the other hand, the proportion of married women workers in 
the female labour force increased from 241 per thousand to 291 per 
thousand, and the proportion of divorced or separated women 
workers also rose from 20 per thousand to 46 per thousand. 

It should be pointed out that the total female population (over 
14 years of age) decreased considerably from 1930 to 1947. At the 
same time, the proportion of gainfully occupied women also fell 
from 308 per thousand to 262 per thousand in relation to the total 
female population (over 14 years of age), with a decrease in the 
number of women workers in all the categories except the last 
(divorced or separated). The proportion of gainfully occupied 
married women to the total number of married women was estimated 
at 130 per thousand in 1947, as compared with 140 per thousand in 
1930. This decrease is partly attributable to the rise in the marriage 
and birth rates during these seventeen years, since women with 
very young children usually tend to leave the labour force. 


TABLE Il. TOTAL FEMALE LABOUR FORCE AND MARRIED FEMALE 


LABOUR FORCE IN BOHEMIA, MORAVIA AND SILESIA, 1921-47 
(in thousands) 





Total female : Mining and Other 
labour force | Agriculture manufacturing occupations 








Total | Married | Total | Married Total | Married Total | Married 





1921 1,213 | 212 415 74 473 92 325 46 
1930 1,325 | 319 320 80 586 169 419 70 
1947 932 | 271 147 39 452 145 333 87 





























It will be seen from table II that the total number of gainfully 
occupied married women was greater in 1947 than in 1921, though 


TABLE III. PROPORTION OF MARRIED WOMEN GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 
AND PROPORTION OF MARRIED WOMEN IN TOTAL FEMALE LABOUR 
FORCE, BOHEMIA, MORAVIA AND SILESIA, 1921-47 





Gainfully occupied married women 
in total married female population 
(per thousand) 

In min- In min- 
In agri- | ing and In other In agri- | ing and 
culture | manu- | °°c™- Total | culture | manu- 

f . pations . 
acturing facturing 


114 39 50 25 175 178 196 141 
140 35 74 31 241 250 288 169 
130 19 69 42 291 264 262 


Number of married women in female 
labour force (per thousand) 





In other 
occu- 
pations 


Total 
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there was a marked decrease in the number of women working in 
agriculture, both married and unmarried. If, however, the relative 
figures given in table III are compared, this picture of a rising trend 
outside agriculture must be somewhat modified. While the pro- 
portion of married women in the total female labour force 
increased between 1921 and 1947, both generally and in each of 
the three main branches of employment, the proportion of gainfully 
occupied married women in the married female population was lower 
in 1947 than in 1930, both in the total and in the first two 
branches, though (apart from those in agriculture) it still remained 
higher than the level in 1921. 

Considerable changes also occurred between 1921 and 1947 in 
the distribution of gainfully occupied married women according to 
employment status. As will be seen from table IV, the decrease in 
the number of such women between 1930 and 1947 occurred among 
wage-earners and the self-employed, though here again (except for 
the self-employed) the level remained well above that reached in 
1921. 

















TABLE IV. NUMBER OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED MARRIED WOMEN 
ACCORDING TO EMPLOYMENT STATUS, BOHEMIA, MORAVIA AND SILESIA, 
1921-47 
(in thousands ) 

Year Wage-earners Salary-earners | bee he tng | Self-employed 
1921 151 7 158 | 54 
1930 239 25 264 55 
1947 182 61 243 28 

















On the other hand, the proportion of gainfully occupied married 
women to the total number of gainfully occupied women increased 
appreciably from 1921 to 1947 in all the categories (except the self- 
employed), as is shown in table V. 


TABLE V. NUMBER OF MARRIED WOMEN PER THOUSAND GAINFULLY 
OCCUPIED WOMEN, ACCORDING TO EMPLOYMENT STATUS, BOHEMIA, 
MORAVIA AND SILESIA, 1921-47 





Year 


Wage-earners 


Salary-earners 


Total wage and 
salary earners 


' 
| 


Self-employed 





1921 
1930 











170 
245 
307 





82 
150 








162 
231 
295 





230 
303 
266 
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In relation to the total married female population, the proportion 
of gainfully occupied women had decreased in 1947 among the wage- 
earners and the self-employed, but had increased considerably 
among salary-earners since 1930. The proportion of married women 
gainfully occupied in 1947 was, however, considerably higher than 
in 1921. 


Denmark 


The statistics in Denmark give some indication of the position. 
According to the 1940 census, 11 per cent. of married women were 
employed, but it appears that for technical reasons this figure did 
not fully represent the situation. In certain centres, however, a 
high proportion of married women are in employment—it was esti- 
mated in 1944 that 40 per cent. of married women in Copenhagen 
were in gainful employment and, of those, 46 per cent. had children. 
On the whole, it is believed that the employment of married women 
has increased over the last 20 years, particularly since the war. 


France 


There is no recent information as to the total number of married 
women employed in France, but it may be of interest to give the 
results of a comparison of the figures from the various censuses in 
the period 1906-36. 

It will be seen from table Vi that the proportion of married 
women engaged in non-agricultural occupations did not change to 
any marked extent between 1906 and 1936. The total number of 
married women workers (excluding those in agriculture) rose by 
about 160,000. The percentage of married women gainfully employed 
in non-agricultural occupations has varied little from the average 
(19.3) for the census years, though there has been a slight decline. 


TABLE VI. PERCENTAGE OF MARRIED WOMEN GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 
(EXCLUDING THOSE IN AGRICULTURE), FRANCE, 1906-361 








Number of married Number of married Percentage of mar- 

Yess women in the total women gainfully ried women 
population occupied gainfully 
(in thousands) (in thousands) occupied 
1906 8,105 1,640 20.2 
1921 8,489 1,619 19.1 
1926 © 9,184 1,513 16.4 
1931 9,556 1,854 19.4 
1936 9,619 1,804 18.7 




















1 INSTITUT NATIONAL D’RTUDES D&MOGRAPHIQUES, Travaux et Documents. Cahier No. 5: 
L’ Activité professionnelle des femmes en France, by Jean Daric (Paris, Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1947). 
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TABLE VII. PERCENTAGE OF MARRIED WOMEN GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 
(EXCLUDING THOSE IN AGRICULTURE) BY AGE GROUPS, FRANCE, 











1906-36 

Age group 1906 1921 1926 1931 1936 
Under 20 ..... 25.0 24.2 24.3 27.3 26.1 
Sas os aw ce 93.9 24.6 20.4 24.3 24.3 
Ae 6 42.  brne 22.5 19.4 22.2 21.7 
eee se, SA, Waa 19.6 17.2 20.3 20.2 
BODO os) amar . 16.6 15.5 13.0 15.0 14.7 
60 and over... . 9.1 7.8 8.6 7.5 
SG) . 4. ae es 23.9 23.1 19.9 23.2 22.6 


























According to the study made by Mr. Daric, the proportion of 
married women in the non-agricultural female labour force decreased 
between 1906 and 1921, and then increased until 1936 when it reached 
41 per cent. This movement is particularly noticeable in the age 
groups 20-29 and 30-39, and seems to be related to the increase in 
the marriage rate since 1921. Table VIII shows the number of 
married women per 100 women engaged in non-agricultural occupa- 
tions from 1906 to 1936, according to the different age groups. 


TABLE VIII. PERCENTAGE OF MARRIED WOMEN IN FEMALE LABOUR 
FORCE (EXCLUDING AGRICULTURE) BY AGE GROUPS, FRANCE, 1906-36 

















| 

Age group | 1906 1921 1926 1931 1936 
is Pere | 3.0 2.9 3.1 3.9 3.2 
S069 oral 1 oe \ 32.2 35.8 41.5 43.1 

|S 46.4 

ag es req i 51.9 51.8 58.4 59.4 
Te ee ae ee 52.9 45.9 52.1 51.8 
aes eas OM 8S 44.7 41.7 39.5 42.5 40.4 
60 and over... . 21.1 22.5 24.5 23.6 
BDP-GS? PPO OY 46.4 40.9 42.7 49.0 50.6 
20 and over... . 45.7 41.1 40.9 46.2 46.5 
All ages taken 

together... . 37.7 34.9 34.0 39.4 41.0 
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On the other hand, there is recent information as to the extent 
to which women employed in industry and commerce have dependent 
children. The results of an examination of income tax documents 
relating to salaries and wages in 1947 + show that, in industry and 
commerce, out of 1,000 employed women, 142 had one dependent 
child, 46 had two dependent children, 19 had three or more, and 793 
had no dependent children ; in other words, 20.7 per cent. of the 
women employees had one or more dependent children. Table IX 
gives fuller details according, to marital status and the number of 
dependent children. 


TABLE IX. DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO 
MARITAL STATUS AND NUMBER OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN, FRANCE, 











1947 
| 
ee Single Married Widows Divorced — Total 
No children 965 652 752 626 885 793 
One child 30 238 150 255 76 142 
Two children 4 79 67 84 28 46 
More than 
two children 1 31 31 35 11 19 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 





























Certain limited surveys in 1946 and 1947 give an idea of the 
situation as regards women workers in particular industries and 
business undertakings. In the textile industry, where about 60 per 
cent. of the workers were female, the number of women with depen- 
dants represented from 10 to 35 per cent. of the female staff of the 
undertaking. In the Paris area in 1946, 50 to 60 per cent. of the 
married women workers had no children, 30 to 40 per cent. had one 
child, 5 per cent. had two children and 2 to 3 per cent. had three or 
more children. In the Northern area the corresponding approximate 
figures were 30 per cent., 50 per cent., 15 per cent. and 5 per cent. 
It was found that most of the women workers with three or more 
children were the head of the family.” 





1 INSTITUT NATIONAL DE LA STATISTIQUE ET DES ETUDES ECONOMIQUES : Bulletin 
de la Statistique générale de la France, Supplement, July-September 1949, pp. 251- 
68. The documents related to all employed persons except agricultural workers, 
public officials and domestic servants. 

*Geneviéve VamLLanpD: Le Travail des femmes (Paris, Centre des Jeunes 
Patrons, 1947), pp. 27-8. The survey covered about fifty undertakings in the 
Paris and Northern areas, employing from 50 to 3,000 persons. The undertakings 
selected were in branches of industry and commerce in which female labour plays 
an especially important part. 
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Germany 


In Germany, major changes have occurred in the composition 
of the total population and of the economically active population 
as a result of many complex factors arising out of the war. According 
to an analysis of the results of the 1946 census, published by the 
United States authorities, “radical changes in economic and social 
life of Germany will result from a continuance of this surplus of women. 
Many of them are apparent already. Women will have to bear the 
major part of the burden of unemployment and the number of women 
looking for work will increase. Many more women than before will 
be compelled to live from their own labor with few or no prospects 
to marry. Many ‘ male, professions will disappear ”.* 

At the time of the 1946 census, there were in fact 125 women 
to 100 men in the country as a whole, or a surplus of 7,279,344 
women. The main feature of the demographic position at the time, 
especially in the United States zone of occupation, was the scarcity 
of men between 15 and 40 years of age. 

The 1946 census revealed a considerable increase, as compared 
with 1939, in the number of independent persons without occupation 
in the United States zone. But this trend, which was particularly 
marked in the case of women, may be regarded as temporary ; it 
appears to have been due to the fact that many women could not 
find employment or were not yet seeking it, owing to the prevailing 
economic conditions (extension of the black market, for instance).* 
It is highly probable that post-war demographic conditions will, on 
the contrary, lead to an increase in the female labour force. 

Although there are no statistics regarding the employment of 
women with children or even of married women, and despite the 
decrease in the marriage rate, there is reason to suppose that the 
female labour force already includes a considerable proportion of 
women with home responsibilities. It may also be pointed out in 
passing that the number of illegitimate births, mainly among un- 
married women, was appreciably greater in 1936 than in 1939 ; and 
it is obvious that many of these women must find employment in 
order to maintain themselves and their children. 

In the Soviet zone of Germany, where demographic conditions 
are comparable to those in the United States zone, there is a high 
proportion of married women among female workers; in October 1946, 
1,640,214 out of 3,675,425 working women were married, or about 
44 per cent.* The measures adopted in the German Democratic 





1 OrFice oF Mitrrary GOVERNMENT FOR GERMANY (U.S. » Civil Administration 
Division : The Population of Germany (November 1947), p. 9. 

2 OrFice oF MILITARY GOVERNMENT FOR GERMANY (U.S.), Civil Administration 
Division : The Population of the U.S. Zone of Germany, Part 2 (November 1947), 
pp. 64-6. 

3 DEUTSCHE WIRTSCHAFTSKOMMISSION FiiR DIE SOWJETISCHE BESATZUNGSZONE, 
Statistisches Zentralamt : Volk und Berufszdhlung vom 29. Oktober 1946 (Berlin, 
Deutsches Zentralverlag, 1949), pp. 25 and 104. 
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Republic in 1950 reveal the seriousness of the problem of mothers 
supporting dependent children ; such women are encouraged to 
take jobs and it is prescribed that they must be given priority of 
employment. 

It may be of interest to give the statistics relating to the employ- 
ment of married women in 1925, even if no conclusions can be drawn 
as to the present position. In that year 114% million women were 
gainfully occupied in Germany, of whom 31.7 per cent. were married 
and 9 per cent. widows or divorced. Of the 3.7 million employed 
married women, three-quarters were working as helpers in the family 
business.” 

Netherlands 


There is comparatively little employment of married women (or 
of women in general) in the Netherlands. Although in 1947 the 
economically active population included about 24 per cent. of women, 
only about 12 per cent. of the persons employed in industry were 
women. In 1946, in undertakings employing more than four persons 
subject to labour inspection, the total number of women employed 
was 244,630, of whom 21,373 or only 8 per cent. were married. The 
highest proportion of married women was in the hotel business 
(27 per cent. of the women employed), and the second highest (10.5 
per cent.) in factories and workshops. 

Public opinion is not in favour of the employment of married 
women and the authorities take the attitude that a wife should not 
have to go out to work, as the earnings of her husband, together 
with children’s allowances, should be sufficient for the support of 
the household. Nevertheless, the employment of married women 
has tended to increase since the end of the war, particularly among 
manual workers, clerks, café and hotel staffs, and hospital workers.® 


Norway 


No recent statistical information is available for Norway. In 
1930, however, the employment of married women was not very 
extensive ; the census in that year showed that married women then 
represented 5 per cent. of the total female labour force, which included 
a further 13 per cent. of women previously married. The greatest 
number of married women was to be found in industry and com- 
merce. Deliberate efforts have been made by the Government since 
the end of the war to encourage married women to enter employ- 
ment, as part of a general policy to increase the supply of women for 
industry. 





1 See INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice : Industry and Labour, Vol. IV, No. 12, 
15 December 1950, pp. 491-93. 

2 Marguerite TuHrBerT: “The Economic a and the Employment of 
Women ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1985, p. 621. 

* See INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OrrFice : Industry and Labour, Vol. V, No. 6, 
15 March 1951, pp. 214-18. 
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Sweden 


The employment of married women in Sweden developed con- 
siderably between 1940 and 1945, as is shown by the official statistics. 
In 1945 there were 752,200 women in gainful employment? or 7.1 
per cent. less than in 1941; but the number of married women 
workers (156,300) represented a general increase of 24.7 per cent., 
the highest increases occurring in the age-groups 20 to 25 (43.7 per 
cent.), 40 to 50 (37.7 per cent.) and 50 to 60 (28.4 per cent.).2 On 
the other hand, the number of unmarried women workers decreased 
by 12.9 per cent. 

In 1945, the proportion of married women in the female labour 
force was 20 per cent. and the proportion of married working women 
in relation to the total married female population was 10.4 per cent. 
(as compared with 9.4 per cent. in 1940). The rise in the marriage 
rate was therefore accompanied by an increase in the proportion of 
gainfully occupied married women. 

The above figures include women in agriculture. If agriculture 
is excluded, the proportion of married women who were gainfully 
occupied was 13.6 per cent. in 1940 and 14.5 per cent. in 1945. In 
Stockholm the proportion was as high as 31 per cent. in 1940 and 
41 per cent. in 1945. 

A sample survey carried outin October 1943 showed that 21 per 
cent. of married women were in full-time or part-time employment. 
The proportion in full-time employment was 12 per cent. for women 
without children, 9 per cent. for women with one child, 5 per cent. 
for women with two or three children and 2 per cent. for women 
with four or more children. In 1947 it was estimated that 70 per 
cent. of the married women without children living with their 
husbands in Stockholm were in gainful employment ; this proportion 
fell to 34 per cent. where the family included one child and to about 
25 per cent. where it included two or more children. These figures 
show once again the influence of the number and age of tie children 
on the gainful employment of married women. 


Swiizerland 


In Switzerland, the 1941 census showed that 25.8 per cent. of 
the women in gainful employment were married, widowed or divorced 
(13.5 per cent. were married). However, in 1944 the number of 
married women working in the factories subject to the Federal 
Factories Act was 48,453, which is equivalent to 37 per cent. of the 
total number of women wage and salary earners recorded in the 
undertakings. 





1 Including about 663,700 wage and salary earners. 


* STATISTISKA CENTRALBYRAN : Statistisk Arsbok for Sverige, 1950 (Stockholm, 
Kungl. Boktrykeriet, 1950). f m ( 
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United Kingdom 


Only approximate or incomplete data on the gainful employment 
of married women or women with dependants are available for the 
United Kingdom. It was estimated in 1946 that, out of 6,600,000 
women gainfully employed, 1,500,000 or about 22 per cent. were 
married. According to an unofficial source, 18 per cent. of married 
women and 42 per cent. of widows and divorced women were gain- 
fully employed in December 1947. 

There is no means at present of knowing precisely what propor- 
tion of these women have dependent children, but certain limited 
enquiries give an approximate indication. A partial survey was made 
in 1943, when the proportion of married women in factories was 
almost certainly at its maximum level. Out of 500 women employees 
in war factories, 261 were married ; of these, 114 (43 per cent.) had 
children living at home. The proportions of children under 5, from 
5 to 14, and over 14, were 13.5, 50.8 and 35.7 per cent. respectively.® 

A sample survey undertaken by the Central Office of Information 
in July 1947 showed that of married women without children under 
16 years, 32 per cent. were in employment, and of married women 
with children under 16 years, 20 per cent. were in employment. The 
age of the children again seems to be a determining factor ; women 
with very young children were not in employment to the same 
extent as those whose children were over 10 years. 


United States 


Interesting particulars are given in a report published recently 
by the United States Bureau of the Census.‘ 

A comparison of the results of a sample survey made in 1949 
with the figures of the 1940 census shows that the employment of 
married women has developed appreciably during the period, so 
that in 1949 the number of married women workers living with their 
husbands was greater than the number of unmarried women workers, 
as will be seen from the following figures (in millions) : 


1949 1940 
EE ee ae eee 8.7 5.0 
Sees ea SST SIG 5.7 6.7 





1 National Insurance Bill, 1946. Report by the Government Actuary on the 
Financial Provisions of the Bill. Cmd. 6730 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1946). 

* Planning (P.E.P., London), Vol. XV, No. 285, 23 July 1948 : “ The Employ- 
ment of Women ”. 

* INDUSTRIAL HeattH ResEearcu Boarp, Report No. 88: A Study of Women 
on War Work in Four Factories. 

“DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports on the Labor Force, Series P.50, No. 22, 19 April 1950 : Marital Family 
Characteristics of the Labor Force in the United States, April 1949. 
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It was estimated that in April 1949 the labour force included 
two and three-quarter million married women more than could have 
been anticipated on the basis of the trends apparent in 1940. 

This development is partly attributed to the increase in the 
proportion of women living with their husbands who go out to 
work ; in April 1940, 14.7 per cent. of such women were in the labour 
force, while in April 1949 the proportion had risen to 22.5 per cent. 
Another factor is the rise in the proportion of married women among 
the female population, from 56 per cent. in April 1940 to 63 per cent. 
in April 1949. It is true that the proportion of married women in 
the labour force has risen to a relatively small extent in the age- 
groups (20 to 34) where the increase in the number of married women 
is most marked, but this is due in part to the increase in the birth 
rate during and after the war, as women with very young children 
tend to remain at home. The greatest number of married women 
entering the labour force during the period is to be found in the 
age-groups 35 to 44, especially among those living with their husbands 
—29 per cent. of married women of these age-groups living with 
their husbands were in the labour force in 1949, as compared with 
16 per cent. in April 1940. The proportion of married women between 
the ages of 45 and 64 in the labour force doubled during this period, 
rising from 10 to 20 per cent. — 

A tendency for the proportion of married women in gainful 
employment to increase was noted as long ago as 1920, though the 
proportion was then only 9 per cent. of the total married female 
population (16 years and over) and 23 per cent. of the female working 
population (16 years and over). The absolute figures obtained in 
this connection in the 1920 census were lower than those of the 1910 
census, but this drop seemed to be due to technical reasons, which 
especially affected the results relating to agricultural occupations.’ 
By 1930 the proportion of married women gainfully employed in 
relation to the total number of married women (14 years and over) 
was 11.7 per cent. ; it rose to 14.7 per cent. in 1940 * and, as already 
mentioned, reached 22.5 per cent. in 1949. In non-agricultural 
occupations, a regular increase in the proportion of married women 
in the female labour force has taken place since the beginning of 
this century : 12.1 per cent. in 1890, 13.3 per cent. in 1900, 19.8 per 
cent. in 1910 and 21.2 per cent. in 1920. 

According to the 1949 survey, the family in which both husband 
and wife work is becoming increasingly common in the American 
scene ; this fact, noted in earlier surveys, was again apparent in 
1949. The proportion of all married couples (where the husband 
was the head of the family) in which both partners were in employ- 
ment was 20.5 per cent. in April 1949, as against 11 per cent. in 
April 1940. 





1 DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, Bureau of the Census, Census Monographs IX : 
Women in Gainful Occupations, 1870 to 1920 (Washington, 1929), Chapter 

® DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, Women’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 218 : Women’s ' Occu- 
pations through Seven Decades, by Janet M. Hooxs (Washington, 1947), p. 39. 
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The extent to which married women are gainfully occupied is 
seen to be influenced by the number and age of the children in the 
family ; the 1949 statistics show that women with children under 
school age are less likely than other women to go out to work. 
However, where the family includes a child under school age as 
well as older children, there is a greater likelihood that the mother 
will have an outside job if the older children have finished their 
elementary education. In April 1949, about 10 per cent. of the 
women living with their husbands who had children under five years 
and no child of school age were in the labour force. The proportion 
in the case of mothers having children of school age but none under 
five years was 27 per cent. (25 per cent. in the case of mothers with 
children between six and eleven years) ; and it reached 31 per cent. 
in the case of mothers with children between twelve to seventeen 


years. 
REASONS FOR GOING OUT TO WORK 


There are various reasons which cause married women to take 
a job but there is little doubt that economic necessity is a factor 
of first importance. It is not without significance that the Swiss 
expert consulted by the Office wrote as follows when describing 
the lack of enquiries or studies on the economic position of women 
workers: “... There does not appear to be any real need for 
studies of this kind ; everyone is aware that most mothers of families 
who go out to work do so from economic necessity ... Most 
mothers belonging to the less well-to-do classes of the population 
only ceutinue to work because of material necessity. This does not 
necessarily mean that the minimum subsistence level of the family 
could not be reached without the additional earnings of the mother ; 
but there are many cases where the mother must have gainful 
employment to prevent the family income from falling below this 
minimum subsistence level.” <A similar view was expressed by the 
British expert in connection with a survey made in 1947 by the 
Central Office of Information : “ The main incentive to enter industry 
was the prospect of additional income ; it follows that women in the 
lower economic groups were the most ready to take up paid employ- 
ment ”. 

The 1940 census in the United States showed that there is a 
relation between the husband’s income and the extent to which 
the wife is gainfully occupied, and this suggests that there was a 
need to increase the family income. Women whose husbands earned 
between $1,000 and $1,500 were twice as likely to be in the labour 
force as women whose husbands earned from $2,000 to $3,000. This 
tendency was even more pronounced in the case of women with very 
young children.’ A further indication is given by a recent survey 





1 Figures quoted in American Vocational Journal, May 1950, p. 4. 
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in the United States 4: in 1949, among married couples, about one- 
fourth of the wives were gainfully employed in cases where the 
husband was working, but this proportion increased to one-third in 
cases where the husband was unemployed. Some interesting infor- 
mation regarding the economic responsibilities of these women was 
also obtained from an enquiry carried out by the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor in 1944-45 in a war 
production area, when 13,000 women employed in a variety of occu- 
pations (excluding domestic service) were questioned as to whether 
they wished to continue their employment after the cessation of 
hostilities. Of the married women who replied in the affirmative, 
57 per cent. had to take a job in order to provide for their own needs 
and often for those of other persons ; 12 per cent. of those who lived 
with their families were the sole support of the family group, 58 per 
cent. shared this responsibility with one other person and 21 per 
cent. maintained the family with the help of two other people. Of 
the widows and divorced women living in a family group, 35 per 
cent. were the family’s sole support.2 The Women’s Bureau also 
reports that the proportion of mothers in gainful employment in 
1947 was much higher in the families where the head of the family 
was a woman than in normal families. In 40 per cent. of the cases 
where the mother was supporting the family and the children were 
under six years old, the woman held a job ; and this proportion rose 
to 54 per cent. in the case of women whose children were between 
six and eighteen years. 

A study recently published in France * gives an idea of the impor- 
tance of the economic factor (particularly in the lowest income 
groups) among the causes which impel married women to enter 
employment. The author takes the income * of a household where 
the husband and (if she is working) the wife earn wages at the 
bottom of the scale (the wages of an ordinary labourer in the metal- 
lurgical industry in the Paris area), and examines the extent to 
which the basic needs of the family are covered. These were assessed 
by fixing a lower and an upper limit for the minimum subsistence 
expenditure. Table X gives indices of income adequacy (the base 
100 representing a balance between income and needs) according to 
the number of children, according to whether the wife works or not, 
and according to which limit for the minimum subsistence expen- 
diture is taken. 





1 Current Population Report, op. cit. 

2 Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 209 : Women Workers 
in oo War Production Areas and their Post-War Employment Plans (Washington, 
1946 

* Georges Matienac : “ Minimum vital et niveau d’ nce des familles suivant 
le nombre des enfants”, in Population (Paris), April-June 1949, pp. 249-68. 


‘The income is calculated so as to take account of social security benefits, 
taxation relief and other pecuniary advantages applicable to households with 
children. 
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TABLE X. INDICES OF INCOME ADEQUACY FOR BASIC NEEDS IN RELA- 
TION TO A LOWEE LIMIT AND AN UPPER LIMIT FOR THE BUDGET OF 
AN ORDINARY LABOURER IN THE METALLURGICAL INDUSTRY, FRANCE, 



































1949 
House- With 1 child 
hold win 3 wie 3 With 4 
ithout e - c - child- 
“child #3, | 5 | “rem | “ron | “ron 
Lower limit 
Where the wife is em- 
SS PP are a 136 113 100 92 83 
Where the wife is not 
employed. ..... 70 66 62 
Employment of the wife 71 72 67 
depending on the num- 
ber of children!. . . 136 87 
| 
Upper limit 
Where the wife is em- 
| re 105 86 77 71 64 
Where the wife is not 
employed. ..... 53 51 47 
Employment of the wife 54 56 52 
depending on the num- 
ber of children! .. . 103 65 
| 








1 Assuming that the wife is fully employed if she has no children, is in part-time employment 
if she has one child, and ceases to be employed when she has more than one child. 


It will be seen from this table that, in the case of the lower limit 
budget, the basic needs are only covered where there are no children 
or, in households with one or two children, where the wife is employed ; 
if it is assumed that the wife’s employment is dependent upon the 
number of children, the basic needs are only covered in the case of 
a household without children. In the case of the upper limit budget, 
it will be seen that the basic needs are only covered in the case of a 
household without children, if the wife is employed or if her employ- 
ment depends upon the number of children. It should be mentioned 
that family allowances at that time covered 75 per cent. of the 
children’s needs if these needs are assessed at the strict minimum. 

There is some other incomplete information which bears out this 
view. According to an enquiry carried out in 1939 in the city of 
Oslo, a considerable number of marriages depended on the possibility 
of the woman being able to continue working. Rent and the cost 
of setting up the home take up part of the income of the couple for 
several years and make it necessary for the woman to work, at least 
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at the beginning of married life. Swedish statistics for the city of 
Stockholm show clearly that the extent to which married women 
are gainfully occupied is directly related to the husband’s income. 
In cases where the husband’s income was 4,000 kronor, 60 per cent. 
of the wives were employed ; this proportion fell to about 43 per 
cent. where the husband’s income was between 4,000 and 6,000 
kronor, to about 28 per cent. where the husband’s income was 
between 6,000 and 8,000 kronor, and to 30 per cent. where the 
husband’s income was over 8,000 kronor. When a partial investiga- 
tion was carried out in 1921 in the United Kingdom, covering 13,637 
women workers, 12.06 per cent. (of which 23 per cent. were married 
women and widows) had dependants.4 According to another study 
made in 1921, 33 per cent. of women workers had dependants (28 
per cent. provided part of the upkeep of these persons, 5 per cent. 
entirely supported their dependants). 
_ There is another important factor which should be mentioned : 
the need for manpower in certain reyions or in a country as a whole. 
In certain conditions of the labour market—in peace-time as well as 
in wartime—married women form one of the important sources of 
manpower, and the facts show that the efforts made by Governments 
or industries to recruit workers are not aimed only at married women 
without children. There is also reason to believe that the establish- 
ment of industries calling for the skills normally found in women 
(fitting or manufacture of electrical equipment, precision instru- 
ments, etc.) results in an increase in the employment of married 
female labour in the region. In other words, the new employment 
opportunities stimulate the employment of married women. The 
efforts made, particularly since 1945, in COzechoslovakia, Great 
Britain and Poland to recruit female labour (including married 
women) for the textile industry and to encourage women workers to 
remain in the industry are significant in this connection.* 
Sometimes the scarcity of labour also makes itself felt on a 
national scale. Although, in the United States, the Government is 
not making deliberate efforts to increase the volume of labour, it 
can be seen that the relative and absolute figures for married women 
workers have increased during the last decade with the development 
of the national economy and the increase in the size of the total 
female labour force. In other countries, the public authorities are 
doing their utmost to encourage women (including married women) 
to enter employment. This is notably the case in three Scandinavian 
countries. In Norway, a commission appointed by an Order in 
Council of 7 February 1947 is responsible for studying ways and 
means of facilitating and encouraging the expansion of the female 





1B. Seebohm Rowntree and Frank D. Sruarr : The ibility of Women 
Workers for Dependants (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1921). in tion was 
made in 11 industrial towns ; it covered women workers in industry and commerce, 
and also independent workers such as dressmakers, charwomen and shopkeepers. 

* Cf. International Labour Organisation, Textiles Committee, 3rd Session, Lyons, 
1950, Report I: General Report (Geneva, 1950), pp. 107-12. 
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labour force. The measures suggested (establishment of créches, 
children’s nurseries, playgrounds, etc.) show clearly that the deve- 
lopment of the employment of married women and mothers is also 
intended. This is also the case in Sweden, as was specifically stated 
in Parliament on 30 May 1949 by a member of the Government, 
Mr. Erlanger: “ The steps taken to protect women in employment 
are mainly intended to increase the possibilities of recruiting a 
supplementary female labour force”. Here again, the proposed 
measures are intended to enable married women to remain in or 
enter employment. In Denmark, the position is similar. 

In Czechoslovakia and Poland, the requirements of economic 
planning have clearly brought out the need to persuade women, 
including married women with children, to enter employment. In 
the German Democratic Republic, as already meutioned, the pro- 
visions of an Act passed in 1950 4 are intended to extend the employ- 
ment of women, and special measures were prescribed to assist 
working mothers, many of whom maintain their children unaided. 

It is not necessary here to go into the other historical and socio- 
logical reasons for the employment of married women, even when 
they have children. It seems clear, however, that the two factors 
briefly examined above—economic necessity (and to a certain 
extent the desire for a higher standard of living) on the one hand, and 
the manpower needs of an expanding national economy on the other 
—do not seem likely to disappear quickly. A realistic view of the 
situation must therefore be taken. Women who have an outside job 
in addition to their family responsibilities are faced with problems 
which too often result in overstrain and prevent them from having 
equal chances in the employment field as compared with men. What 
action can and should be taken or assisted in order to lessen this 
strain and ensure equality of opportunity ? The problem does not 
seem to be insoluble; many countries have studied it with some 
success, and the general progress of social policy and of technology 
is likely to make a solution possible. 


DIVISION OF TIME BETWEEN WORK AND HomME DUTIES 


Every one has an idea, from personal experience or observation, 
of the daily life of a married woman or mother with an outside job— 
the cooking, washing, ironing, mending and cleaning which are 
waiting to be done when she comes home from work, the thought 
and care which must be given to the children, and the time which 
must be spent on shopping. But if one attempts to obtain precise 
details of how these women organise their lives (for instance, the 
time devoted to each of the different tasks), the statistical informa- 
tion is far from adequate. However, there are partial surveys which 





1 See INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice : Industry and Labour, Vol. IV, No. 12, 
15 December 1950, pp. 491-3. 
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give an idea of the scope and variety of the problems which arise 
even if, as is stressed by the British expert, the collection of reliable 
data is attended by many difficulties. The results of sample surveys, 
for instance, must be used with great care, since there is considerable 
scope for error; but they are nevertheless of definite value as a 
source of rough estimates. 

It is obvious that the position varies according to the number and 
age of the children, the composition of the family group, the financial 
means of the household and the general standard of living in the 
country. The Swiss expert who was consulted also drew attention 
to the fact that the time required for housework partly depends on 
the working capacity of the woman, on her knowledge of running 
a household, and on her manual ability. 

In May 1946 the Research and Statistics Centre of the French 
Ministry of Labour made a sample survey of the living conditions of 
women workers in the Paris area. The results showed that 0.6 per 
cent. of the women wage-earners and 7 per cent. of the women 
salary-earners employed a domestic help. Out of all the families, 
26.7 per cent. of the children had their midday meal at home (25.2 
per cent. of the children of wage-earners and 30 per cent. of the 
children of salary-earners). With regard to laundering, 6 per cent. 
of the women sent all their washing out, 34 per cent. sent out part 
of it, and 60 per cent. did all the washing at home. Almost all the 
women questioned, both wage and salary earners, did their own 
mending. As a rule, the women spent an average of 24% hours a 
day on housework and shopping and another 7% hours on each 
rest day, i.e., nearly 29 hours a week or almost three-quarters of the 
weekly working hours in paid employment. The Swiss expert who 
was consulted also reckoned that working women with family res- 
ponsibilities spent an average of 3 to 4 hours a day (including holi- 
days) on their housework.! 

Another sample survey, carried out in France at the beginning 
of 1947 to determine the total hours worked by wives and mothers 
in towns with over 5,000 inhabitants, gave somewhat different 
results.2, The general conclusion from this survey is that a woman 
with an outside job does considerably less housework than a woman 
who does not go out to work.* Even so, if the housework time is 
added to the hours worked outside the home, married women with 
a job work somewhat more than 80 hours a week, regardless of the 





1 Madeleine GuiLBERT : “ Compte rendu d’une enquéte sur les conditions de 
vie de la femme salariée dans la région parisienne ”, in Revue francaise du travail 
(Paris), December 1946, pp. 790-803. 

2 Jean SToETZEL : “ Une étude sur le budget-temps de la femme dans les agglo- 
mérations urbaines ”, in Population (Institut national d’Etudes démographiques, 
Paris), January-March 1948, pp. 47-62. 

* A Swedish enquiry in 1937 led to a similar conclusion. While women without 
jobs spent 5034 hours a week on housework, women working part-time (3 to 4 

ours per working day) spent only 42 hours on housework. —SociALDEPARTEMENTET, 
Mag ag ti Hem- och Familje-fragor : Familjeliv och Hemarbete (Stockholm, 
K. L. Bee: , 1947), ch. 4. 
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number of children. This appears to be the limit of endurance. 
The results of the survey, according to the number of children in 
the family, may be summarised as follows (the figures are hours per 
week) ?: 


- Outside 
work ploy- =Total 
ment 
, Wife without outside employment . 56.0 
No children { Wife with outside employment 45.5 39.1 84.6 
1 child Wife without outside employment . 73.5 
, { Wife with outside employment 44.1 38.0 82.1 
. Wife without outside employment . 72.8 
2 children { Wite with outeide employment 46.2 35.2 81.4 
3 or more (vn without outside employment . 7.9 
children Wife with outside employment 48.3 35.2 83.5 


The Women’s Bureau in the United States has also investigated 
this question. An enquiry carried out in 1944-45, covering 3,000 
women working in industry *, showed that 36 per cent. of these 
workers (including one-half of the married, widowed or divorced 
women, and one-eighth of the single women) did most of their own 
housework : shopping, preparation of two meals a day, washing, 
ironing and actual housework. Half of the women shared the house- 
work with other members of the family. Only 9 per cent. of the 
women living at home had no household tasks to perform. 

In the Netherlands, an enquiry carried out in one of the large 
factories showed that 19 per cent. of married women had to do 
housework at home; 33 per cent. were helped by the husband, a 
daughter, mother or sister ; 42 per cent. were helped by members of 
the family, and the mending and washing were sent to be done 
outside ; only 6 per cent. had no housework to do. 


Conclusions 


This article has attempted to show the approximate dimensions 
and the complexity of the problem presented by the gainful employ- 
ment of married women and mothers, and to draw attention to 
factors of various kinds (demographic, social and economic) which 
must be taken into account before the actual position can be pro- 
perly known. 





1It is pointed out that as the number of children increases, so does the amount 
of domestic and family aid received by the mother. 

* 65 per cent. of the women were married, widowed or divorced, and 35 per cent. 
were single. 
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However, with the data available at present it is hardly possible 
to give more than a general idea of the scope of the problem, and 
any thorough analysis of the factors which appear to be most impor- 
tant would be extremely difficult for technical reasons. As we have 
seen, the statistical information (where it exists) is often incomplete 
or insufficiently precise. It is frequently difficult to compare the 
figures for one period with those for another in the same country, 
and international comparisons are very liable to error. Except in 
the case of a few countries, only broad approximations are possible, 
though these are of course of current interest. 

Nevertheless, the question is a very important one, not only 
from the social point of view, but also because of its very complexity. 
No international policy on the subject can be adopted until the 
details of the problem have been thoroughly and objectively investi- 
gated. This is the reason for strongly urging that an effort should 
be made to compile statistical data showing, among other things, 
the extent to which married women are employed and the proportion 
of mothers among them. None of the important related questions— 
the economic reasons which lead married women and women with 
children to go out to work, the effect of manpower needs in the 
various countries and industries on the development of the employ- 
ment of married women and mothers, the repercussions of demo- 
graphic changes, the actual circumstances of the daily life of women 
workers with dependent children—can be properly answered until 
there are more precise and complete statistical data than those 
available up to the present. 




















STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; consumer prices. 
Two-monthly : January, March, etc. : Wages and hours of work, general 
level ; 
February, April, etc.: Wages and hours of work in manu- 
facturing. 


Unemployment and Employment 
The tables show : 


I. Number of wnemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Indices of the general level of employment. 


III. (a) Indices of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(b) Indices of total hours worked in manufacturing employment. 


Consumer Prices 


The table shows indices of consumer prices, covering generally the 
main groups of expenditure, namely, food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous; and, in the lower half, the corresponding indices of 
retail food prices. 


Wages 


The table in this issue shows wages in manufacturing, giving earnings 
per hour, day, week or month. 


Changes in the Table 


Italy. Starting with this issue, the series of earnings in manufacturing 
in Italy no longer includes gas and electricity production. 


Saar. A new series of earnings per hour and per week in manufacturing 
is introduced in this issue. The former series, which included construction 
and electricity and gas production, has been transferred to the group “ general 
level of wages ” and will appear in the Review next month and in alternate 
months thereafter. 




















STATISTICS 


Hours of Work 
The table in this issue shows hours of work per week in manufacturing. 


Changes in the Table 


Norway. A new series of hours of work per “ working week ” in manu- 
facturing in Norway is introduced in this issue. It is based on the number 
of hours worked per year and the number of working days in the year, 
excluding holidays and other leave. The former series of hours per “ calendar 
week ” was based on the number of hours worked per year and the number 
of calendar days (365 or 366) in the year. 


Saar. A new series of hours of work in manufacturing is introduced 
in this issue. It corresponds to the new series of earnings in manufacturing 
described above under “ Wages ”. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 
not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 





r revised since previous issue. 
e represented by a few branches only. 
° = relates to men only (wages tables). 
A line placed between two figures of a series signifies that the earlier 


has been replaced by another or revised series. 

Thick-faced type: index number (100) in base year. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 
Figures in brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 

The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 
Note : Figures for the se te industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XIX" 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. III, No. 1, January 1951, pp. 79-88). 


For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing with 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 
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1 Lagos. 


estimates. 


IV. Trade union returns. 


2 Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. 
5 Rangoon. 
? Daily average during the month. 
11 Jan.-Mar., July-Dec. 


for supplementary benefits. 
empl. exchange only. 
® Mar.-Dec. 


4 Nov. 


10 June-Dec. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AMERICA 
— Union of 
nue Nigeria * South Africa Canada 
Vv (B) Vv (B) I? I1* 
% % 
1937 ° 4510 406 000 9.1 ° ° 
1938 . 5 279 516 000 11.4 ° ° 
1939 6 167 523 000 11.4 ° ° 
1940 5 395 418 000 9.2 ° ° 
1941 543 193 000 4.4 e ° 
1942 ° 4 256 134 000 3.0 ° ° 
1943 ° 5 502 75 000 1.7 ° ° 
1944 7 272 3 731 62 000 1.4 10 454 0.5 
1945 7 562 5 383 172 000 ¢ 3.8 4 41 139 1.9 
1946 7 264 5 390 143 000 3.0 96 760 4.5 
1947 6 874 10 266 98 000 2.0 68 254 3.0 
1948 6 351 12173 103 000 2.1 88 909 3.6 
1949 ive 15 138 137 000 2.7 135 624 5.2 
1950 16 282° 168 000 3.3 165 307 ue 
1950: Apr. 19 121 ° . 209 905 7.9 
ay 18 676 ° ‘ 146 453 5.4 
June 17 156 140 000 2.8 109 433 4.2 
July 16 490 ° . 92 520 3.4 
Aug. 15 452 103 000 1.8 98 930 3.6 
Sep. 225 13 697 ° . 79 263 2.8 
Oct. 226 12 306 ° ° 90 300 3.2 
Nov. 214 11 150 117 000 2.2 124 800 4.3 
Dec. 258 10 818 ° e 190 100 6.5 
1951: Jan. 249 11 644 ° ° 247 600 8.4 
Feb. 216 11 201 ° ° 243 800 7.8 
Mar. 234 10 864 172 000 3.3 226 470 no 
Apr. 205 10 839 ° naive a 
Persons cov. ¥ 
(thousands) ° e 5 141 (1950) 2 733 (VI-1950) 
AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 
Date United States Chile | Puerto Rico || #"% iCeylon® India | Israel 
I V (B) I V (A) | V(B) V (A) Vv (B)? 
% 
1937 7 700 000 ® 2315 ° ° ° ° ° ° 
1938 10 390 000 3 478 ° ° ° 16 480 ° ° 
1939 9 480 000 8 303 ° ° e 26 677 ° . 
1940 8 120 000 6 | 7 337 ° . ° 27 645 ° 
1941 5 560 000 9.9 | 3211 ° P 20 458 ° ° 
1942 2 660 000 4.7 | 1 858 ° . ° 19 333 . 
1943 1 070 000 1.9 | 2753 ° ° ° 8 335 e P 
1944 670 000 1.2 | 3 262 ° ° ° 1 053 ° 1 409 
1945 1 040 000 1.9 | 3 506 ° ° ° 21 366 ° 1 237 
1946 2 270 000 3.9 | 3 433 80 000% 12.0 ° 29 182 ° 1 870 
1947 2 142 000 3.6 | 3 700 76 000 | 11.0 || 3 116% 32 995 2772 
1948 2 064 000 3.4 | 3 203 71 000 | 10.3 ||} 2614 | 53513 900} 132011 
1949 3 395 000 5.5 | 3 445 79 000 | 11.3 844 | 68 358; 293043 6351 
1950 3 142 000 5.0 | 2937 | 114000 | 14.8 || 1331 | 68 471) 314336/| 5908 
1950: Apr. 8 515 900 5.7 | 2751 89 000 | 11.5 926 | 68571/| 281972| 6062 
May 3 057 000 4.9 | 3 169 89 000 | 11.6 || 1 184 | 68 686} 305003 | 5 251 
June 3 384 000 5.2 | 3 231 96 000 | 12.3 || 1 532 | 67 750| 322958 | 4609 
July 3 213 000 5.0 | 3277 | 107 000 | 13.9 || 1 674 | 67 502!) 345395 | 5 069 
Aug. 2 500 000 3.8 | 3140 | 120000 | 15.7 || 1 786 | 68 097| 365 732 5200 
Sep. 2 341 000 3.7 | 2907 | 122000 | 15.7 || 1 813 | 68 129| 347 944/| 4463 
Oct. 1 940 000 3.0 | 2706 | 131 000 | 16.9 || 1 795 | 68 679| 338 311 | 4932 
Nov. 2 240 000 3.5 | 2607 | 141 000 | 17.9 || 1 729 | 68 140} 3833 628 | 4972 
Dec. 2 229 000 3.6 | 2329 | 150 000 | 18.9 || 1 881 | 65 122) 330743 | 6977 
1951: Jan. 2 503 000 4.1 | 2466 | 161 000 | 20.5 || 1 908 | 64500/ 345159/ 6538 
Feb. 2 407 000 3.9 | 2418 | 161 000 | 20.5 || 1858 | 63 743| 343 748 | 7950 
Mar. 2 147 000 3.4 | 2754 | 126 000 / 15.8 én ine 337 092 | 4980 
Apr. 1 744 000 2.8 sich eee aa ~ 331372 | 5053 
Persons cov. 5 
(thousands) 63 099 (1950) ° 770 (1950) ° ° ° 
I. Labour force sample surveys. A Employment office statistics. 
II, Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. |V (A) Applicants for work registered. 
III. Unemployment relief statistics. V(B) Unemployed registered. 


3 From Dec. 1950, includes claimants 
6 For years up to 1945: Dec., Colombo 
® Up to 1939, the figures are 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
















































































| Asta (conel.) Evurops 
Date i Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 
| 12 V (A) Vv (B)? II 
% % % 
1937 295 443 3.7 ° 320 961 ° 125 929 13.8 
1938 237 371 3.0 ° 244 000 ° 173 913 18.4 
1939 ° ° ° 66 000 ° 195 211 19.3 
1940 e ° ° e ° ° 
1941 : ° : ° ‘ 
1942 . ° ° . . ° 
1943 ‘ . ° . ° 
1944 ° ° ° . . . 
1945 ° ° ‘ . ‘ 1445793) 9.3% 
1946 1590 318 * | 5.44 . 74 105 ° 67 292 4.5 
1947 370 0005 | 1.15 . 831 737 7 67 560 3.5 
1948 242 000 0.7 77 983 409 2.3 129 203 6.4 
1949 378 000 1.0 70 996 91 238 4.6 234 896 11.7 
1950 436 000 1.2 439 124 850 6.2 221 733 11.1 
1950: Apr. 490 000 1.4 496 119 659 6.0 219 955 10.7 
May 420 000 1.1 103 058 102 422 5.1 210 989 10.3 
June 460 000 1.2 102 876 96 4.8 10.2 
July 480 000 1.3 101 647 92 995 4.6 10.0 
Aug. 540 000 1.5 103 266 89 546 4.4 179 982 8.8 
p. 450 000 1.2 100 779 86 163 4.3 170 271 8.3 
Oct. 410 000 1.1 99 511 89 669 44 163 994 8.0 
Nov. 360 000 1.0 99 761 118 365 5.8 191 024 9.3 
Dec. 340 000 1.0 82 029 182 780 J 301 630 14.7 
1951: Jan. 370 000 1.1 93 707 219150 | 10.8 240 837 11.8 
Feb. 370 000 1.1 89 867 199 012 9.9 203 359 9.9 
Mar 410 000 1.2 96 602 159 622 7.9 185 801° 9.1 
Apr. 390 000 1.1 93 988 117 759 5.8 187 052 9.1 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 36160 (1950 ° 2010 (1950) | 2047 (VI-1950 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Denmark Finland France West. Germany 
6 Vv (B)? Ir | Vv (A) Vv (B) ® 
% % 
1937 95630 | 21.7 3 695 354 554 379 994 . ° 
1938 97707 | 21.3 3 602 873 641 402 186 ° ° 
1939 88 924 18.4 3 300 881 902° | 418 413 °® ° ° 
1940 119 593 23.9 3 955 ° e é s 
1941 97404 | 18.4 3 384 292 649 394 534 ‘ ° 
1942 81 276 15.1 1 561 70 312 123 957 ° ° 
1943 58 480 10.7 923 19 878 41 552 
1944 46 420 8.3 2018 ° e 
1945 76 232 | 13.4 5 312 15 813 68 436 ° 
1946 51 636 8.9 — 15 663 56 633 ° 
1947 51 998 8.9 oo 7 389 45 777 595 24229 . 
1948 51 8.7 _ 16 737 77 803 603 858 4.3 
1949 59 041 9.6 25 683 131 062 1 262 997 8.5 
1950 54 829 8.7 19 194 52 355 152 891 1585 246 | 10.2 
1950: Apr. 46 296 7.4| 33288 60 469 174 963 1 783 838 ° 
May 26 698 4.3 9 434 58 750 165 860 1 668 318 ° 
June 24 623 3.9 — 53 832 141 103 1538 066 | 10.0 
July 26 594 4.3 — 49 138 126 753 1 451 922 ° 
Aug. 23 205 3.7 —— 47 946 122 600 1 341 206 ° 
Sep. 35 642 5.6 546 43 975 128 447 1 271 847 8.2 
Oct. 34 5.4 4 506 45 235 138 479 1 230 171 ° 
Nov. 48 879 7.6 7 965 46 678 144 672 1 316 165 ° 
Dec. 128 673 | 19.9| 11086 49 271 151 254 1689 989 | 10.7 
1951: Jan. 98725 |15.3| 14797 55 582 161 050 1 821 253 ° 
Feb. 94 506 14.6 17 118 56 698 159 462 1 662 462 ° 
Mar. 94 659 14.6 16 534 53 986 144 877 1 556 744 9.9 
Apr. 42 609 6.6 10 454 50 134 140 387 1 446 131 oes 
Persons cov. ' 
(thousands) 634 (1950 . ° ° 15 491 (1950) 























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 700. 


1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. 2 Prior to 1947, applicants for work regis- 
tered. * Prior to Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. * Census 
of 26 Apr. 5Oct. * Trade union fund : returns of unemployed members. ? Prior 
to 1945, applicants for work registered. ® Figures prior to Sep. 1948 included all 
unemployed persons available for work under Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority 
whether actually seeking work or not. ® Jan.-Aug. 1° Mar.-Dec. 


































































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Ireland Italy Luxembourg | Netherlands 
V (A) Vv (B) Ill Vv (B) 
% 
1937 ° ° 81 760 874 000 18 368 904 
1938 ° , 88 714 810 000 92 353 663 
1939 55 165 15.6 93 074 ° 420 295 630 
1940 54 677 15.5 84 054 ° ° 253 114 
1941 50 967 14.6 74 656 ° ° r 
1942 48 846 14.2 76 887 ° ° * 
1943 41 194 12.5 66 884 ° ° ° 
1944 36 263 11.3 59 047 ° ° f 
1945 33 964 10.6 58 999 ° ° 137 260 2 
1946 35 067 10.6 59 726 ° 15 88 742 
1947 33 266 9.3 55 623 1 620 000 50 45 889 
1948 35 129 9.4 61 203 1 748 000 2 17 42 422 
1949 34 906 9.0 60 606 1 672 708 18 62 335 
1950 30 347 7.6 53 415 1 614 940 38 79 071 
1950: Apr. 35 224 8.7 66 230 1 690 247 27 87 549 
May 32 110 7.9 59 026 1 581 608 30 76 057 
June 26 831 6.6 40 699 1 444 825 24 64 242 
July 25 267 6.2 38 439 1 481 350 24 60 560 
Aug. 25 949 6.4 38 756 1 468 337 24 61 279 
Sep. 24 807 6.1 38 528 1 441 671 20 55 134 
Oct. 26 341 6.5 40 428 1 511 907 16 58 816 
Nov. 28 543 7.0 54 326 1 613 135 17 77 363 
Dec. 28 164 6.9 55 348 1 822 643 77 106 121 
1951: Jan. 36 677 8.8 65 512 1 867 818 114 966 
Feb. 35 479 8.5 453 1 774 712 103 303 
Mar. 33 101 7.9 58 721 tes 90 508 
Apr. 32 270 7.7 58 000 81 450 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 407 (VI - 1950) ° ° ° » 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Norway | Portugal Saar Spain Sweden 
Vv (B) Vv (B) 3 v(B) | IV 
. 
1937 29 881 17 158 4 ° . ° 67 351 10.8 
1938 30 296 16 570 4 ‘ . ° 66990 | 10.9 
1939 28 251 17 885 4 ° . 7 63 722 5 9.25 
1940 29 009 15 422 4 ° ° 474 808 84 617 11.8 
1941 19 181 & b 13 626 4 : . 450 014 85 018 11.3 
1942 4747 % 10 185 ¢ ‘ " 294 530 56 938 7.5 
1943 437 \ 4 968 ¢ ° 225 493 43 950 5.7 
1944 a —- 3 588 4 ° 169 525 39 123 4.9 
1945 91727] 1.67 8 130 . 147 946 36 272 4.5 
1946 12 246 2.0 2 387 ° 178 165 27 554 3.2 
1947 8514 1.2 1 799 . ° 138 771 24 446 2.8 
1948 9 026 1.3 1 494 6 6401) 2.54 117 020 25 747 2.8 
1949 7715 1.0 1 586 6070 | 2.2 160 056 26 116° 2.7 
1950 8 972 oie 6 343 | 2.2 166 182 22 124 2.2 
1950: Apr. 10 627 1.4 7544 | 2.7 170 729 21 000 2.1 
ay 4945 0.6 6 648 | 2.4 169 161 14 784 1.5 
June 2 823 0.3 5 926 | 2.1 154 578 14 948 1.5 
July 2 354 0.3 5 825 | 2.1 154 232 15 078 1.5 
Aug. 3 846 0.5 5 964 | 2.1 162 767 13 051 1.3 
Sep. 4 086 0.6 5 357 | 1.9 167 597 10 943 1.1 
Oct. 6 556 0.8 5 184 1.8 174 683 11 547 1.2 
Nov 9 867 pee 4743 | 1.6 179 732 15 313 1.5 
Dec. 14 565 + 51il | 1.8 175 827 36 356 3.6 
1951: Jan. 21 227 5 602 | 1.9 178 828 27 050 2.7 
Feb. 20 951 5015 | 1.7 184 568 24 312 2.4 
Mar. 22 543 4614 | 1.6 167 871 29 746 2.9 
Apr. 17 034 4587 | 1.6 160 272 16 590 * he 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) . . 282 (1950) : 999 (1950) 


























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 700. 


3 Labour registration statistics. 
® Up to 1940, applicants ; since the 


1 June-Dec. 


2 Jan.-June, Oct.-Dec. 
5 Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 


* Dec. 


introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941, percentages obtained by 
relating registered unemployed to total insured ; figures for the war years are incomplete 
’ Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded during the years 1945-1947" 




















TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 




































































Europe (concl.) 
Date Switzerland United Kingdom 
m1? | v(B)2 V (B) 1 Vv (B) * 
% % % 
1937 10.0 57 949 1 324 027 8.5 205 063 1.5 
1938 8.6 52 590 1 487 363 9.5 380 332 2.5 
1939 6.5 36 663 1 259 559 8.0 220 765 1.5 
1940 3.1 14 784 752 966 5.0 165 088 1.0 
1941 2.0 9 095 237 827 3 1.5 61 446 3 0.5 
1942 1.9 8 841 110 628 1.0 8 489 — 
1943 1.4 6 058 82 758 0.5 2 780 —_— 
1944 1.6 6 533 75 613 0.5 2316 _ 
1945 1.6 6 474 158 046 1.0 1 931 _— 
1946 1.0 4 262 390 106 2.5 4058 _ 
1947 0.8 3 473 342 295 2.0 156 028 1.0 
1948 0.6 2971 325 818 ¢ 1.5 8555 « —_ 
1949 1.6 8 059 328 426 1.6 9 571 — 
1950 1.8 9 599 332 057 1.6 9 036 —_ 
1950: Apr. 1.7 9 222 347 165 1.7 10 156 — 
ay 1.2 5 880 329 675 1.6 11 519 _— 
June 0.8 4 393 297 622 1.4 10 137 — 
July 0.7 3 522 286 143 1.4 10 752 a 
Aug. 0.6 3 991 303 1.5 9 447 = 
Sep. 0.5 2 300964 | 1.4 7 384 _ 
Oct. 0.5 3 232 319 894 1.5 7138 — 
Nov 0.9 6 219 320 465 1.5 5 624 — 
Dec 3.4 15 376 822 837 1.5 8 009 — 
1951: Jan. 2.6 12 473 355 788 1.7 10 861 — 
Feb. 1.8 7812 326 062 1.6 8 826 — 
Mar. 1.0 4 397 297 835 14 7 549 — 
Apr. 0.4 1 800 273 486 1.3 7 123 — 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 580 (1950) ° 21120 (VI/50) 
| OcEANIA 
Date Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
Iv | 8 16 mu? | v(B) 
% % 
1937 9.3 ° ° ° ° ° 
1938 8.7 ° . ° ‘ a 
1939 9.7 ° 10 000 5.9 6 264 ® e 
1940 8.0 ° 7 232 4.0 4352 > 
1941 3.7 ° 6 500 3.5 2031 ° 
1942 1.6 . 2 430 1.2 810 . 
1943 1.1 ° 1 886 0.9 405 ° 
1944 1.2 ° 1 600 0.8 329 . 
1945 1.2 ° 1 500 0.7 270 . 
1946 1.4 7 603 2133 1.1 172 386 
1947 1.2 6 684 2 953 1.6 47 92 
1948 0.9 2 629 8 741 4.5 33 67 
1949 1.9 10 331 25 224 12.9 48 92 
1950 0.8 van 22 763 11.8 21 37 
1950: Apr. ° 1 902 27 969 14.6 12 36 
May 0.8 1 289 25 261 13.4 16 55 
June ° 1 226 23 132 12.0 18 77 
July ° 1 337 17 908 9.2 24 47 
Aug. 0.8 1 202 18 332 9.5 25 37 
Sep. ° 1 099 17 649 9.1 33 35 
Oct. ° 952 16 296 8.4 30 36 
Nov. 0.7 pi 16 155 8.4 23 25 
Dec. ° ‘ 14 828 7.7 15 13 
1951: Jan. ° one 14579 7.3 7 17 
Feb. ane “nie 13 268 6.9 7 15 
Mar. ° oe 11 482 6.0 10° 12 
Apr. . pe 10 769 5.6 10 29 
Persons cov. 827 
(thousands) || (1950) . 195 (1949) ‘ 


























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 700. 

1 Wholly unemployed. * Temporarily unemployed. * From the beginning of 1941 
to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. 
#July-Dec. Until June 1948 the statistics referred to persons insured under the Un- 
employment Insurance Acts. With the introduction in July 1948 of the National Insurance 
Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to include all registered unemployed, 
with the exception of registered severely disabled persons unlikely to obtain work other than 
under special conditions, and the percentages are based on total employees aged 15 years 
and over insured under the Acts. * Unemployment benefit statistics. ® For the period 
ot he! annual estimates: June. 7 Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. 

pr.-Dec. 








704 TABLE 1. 





Indices of numbers employed 





STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 



















































































AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africa United States 
Canada 
Date Europeans | Total B.L.S. 2 B.C. 2 
IV (A/B) IV (A) IV (A/B) I 
M.I.T. ® M.L.T.C.¢3 | A.M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. 
W.S. WS. W.S. ¢ Ww.s. 3 
| 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 | 100.0 
1938 103.7 104.9 ° ° 94.1 | 95.5 
1939 105.5 105.8 ° . 98.6 98.8 
1941 101.1 117.6 ° 98.15 117.7 108.7 
1943 112.6 116.0 e 100.0 136.9 117.6 
1944 113.5 117.1 ° 102.7 135.0 116.5 
1945 116.1 121.2 ° 100.0 ¢ 130.4 114.1 
1946 121.8 124.5 ° 107.5 134.8 119.3 
1947 125.3 127.0 158.0 111.2 141.2 125.3 
1948 29.4 128.6 164.7 112.8 143.9 128.2 
1949 133.1 134.1 165.2 115.1 140.0 126.8 
1950 134.3 136.7 167.7 115.0 143.6 129.5 
1950: Apr. 134.2 138.5 158.7 ° 139.7 126.7 
ay 134.9 139.4 159.4 ° 141.0 129.0 
June 134.8 138.1 165.7 110.8 143.1 132.8 
July 134.5 136.7 170.5 e 143.6 132.2 
Aug. 134.4 136.3 172.2 120.7 146.8 134.7 
Sep. 134.5 135.8 173.8 ° 148.7 132.2 
Oct. 134.2 135.5 176.7 ° 149.4 133.4 
Nov. 134.4 135.3 177.7 117.8 149.3 132.3 
Dec. 134.3 135.5 178.8 ° 151.6 130.2 
1951: Jan. 134.3 133.7 174.9 ° 147.3 127.4 
Feb. 135.5 137.7 172.0 e 147.8 127.2 
Mar. 135.8 139.6 172.0 115.6 149.3 130.0 
Apr. Sieh ae 173.2 * ° 149.7 129.7 
Persons cov, 
(thousands) ? 219 813 ° 4 326 30 718 46 300 
AmeERIcA (concl.) ASIA EvuRoPE 
Argentina Colombia 
}—__-_______|_—________| Puerto : 
(Buenos (Central . Japan Austria 
Date Aires) zone) Rico 
IV (A) IV (B) I I II 
1.T.C. M.IT. ® A.M.L.T.C, || A.M.I.T.C. | M.I.T.C, A.M.1.T.C. 
W. Ww. W.S. 4 w.s.4 | W.S w.s. 
1937 100.0 ° e ° ° 100.0 
1938 102.7 100.0 & e ° e y 
1939 104.8 94.2 ° ° ° ° 
1941 107.1 85.5 ° ° ° . 
1943 116.6 101.9 ° ° ° » 
1944 123.1 123.9 ° ° ° > 
1945 123.0 128.8 ° ° ° > 
1946 “re 139.9 100.0 ® ° ° 125.0 
1947 Sie id 104.6 100.0 1° 100.0 10 134.6 
1948 105.0 99.8 102.1 136.6 
1949 . 106.5 104.0 101.7 137.0 
1950 ° 112.3 103.1 105.1 137.3 
1950: Apr. 117.1 101.1 103.9 136.4 
May 116.2 105.1 104.5 138.1 
June 116.6 109.9 103.0 139.2 
July 113.65 108.0 101.9 139.7 
Aug. 110.6 105.4 102.4 140.6 
Sep. 113.7 105.2 108.3 141.2 
Oct. 110.1 107.8 109.0 141.4 
Nov. 110.2 103.9 109.7 139.8 
Dec. 109.9 100.0 112.8 134.9 
1951: Jan. 106.7 96.8 113.5 131.2 
Feb. 114.3 95.3 115.9 132.3 
Mar. ane 101.0 114.1 135.1 
Apr. c 103.1 ‘a 138.8 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) e 14 585 34 660 11 430 1 373 


























I. Labour force sample surveys. 
III. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 


accidents, etc.). 


II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 


IV. Statistics of 


establishments : IV (A), all establishments of a given importance ; IV (B), representative 
sample of establishments ; IV (A/B), type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 


series. 
tion). 


A. Agriculture. 
T. Transport. 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


M. Mining. 
Cc. Commerce. 


I. Industry (manufacturing industries and construc- 
W. Wage-earners. S. Salaried employees. 


2 Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939 based on 


estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Including logging ; monthly 


figures (first of the month). 
5 Up to 1944, the indices are based on estimates. 
relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise specified. 





6 Nov. 





4 Including all categories of workers in the labour force. 
? Figure of persons covered 


May. *®Mar. 1° Oct. 

















TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 705 
Indices of nwmbers employed 




























































































Europe (cont.) 
West. Luxem- Nether- 
we France Germany Ireland bourg lends Norway 
- IV (A) IV (A) II IV (A) II 11? 
M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. A.M.I.T.C. | M.I.T.C. ® M.1.T.c. ® a 
W.S. W.S. W.S. WwW. W.S. W.S. 
1937 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 102.7 ° 100.3 101.7 104.3 100.0 
1939 104.0 ° 100.6 99.3 108.8 105.5 
1941 91.7 e 96.7 ° 118.2 100.0 
1943 97.0 4 ° 95.9 ° 109.6 100.9 
1944 92.1 ° 97.9 ° Be 97.6 
1945 93.8 ° 100.6 ° pom 85.5 5 
1946 99.0 ° 106.8 88.5 & 117.9 97.7 
1947 104.8 ° 110.7 92.3 133.0 104.7 
1948 107.7 100.0 7 114.9 101.5 147.5 97.78 
1949 109.5 103.0 113.3 108.2 “ 100.0 
1950 109.9 107.3 115.9 107.2 wi 102.3 
1950: Apr. 109.3 ° ‘ 107.3 ° 100.7 
May ° ° . 107.4 . 102.2 
June ° 106.6 ° 107.7 ° 104.0 
July 109.9 ° ° 107.1 ° 103.7 
Aug. ° > . 107.5 ° 103.8 
Sep. ° 110.4 ° 109.1 ° 103.9 
Oct. 110.7 ° ° 109.2 ° 103.7 
Nov. e ° ‘ 110.0 ° 103.4 
Dec. . 109.8 . 105.5 ° 101.1 
1951: Jan. 110.7 ° . 105.9 ° 100.9 
Feb. ° . ° 107.7 ° 101.9 
Mar. ° 110.8 : 108.9 . 101.5 
Apr. 111.8 ° ° wie . 101.6 
Persons cov. 2 
(thousands) 7 050 11 922 415 33 1 273 782 
| Europe (concel.) OCEANIA 
: 10 ° ss New 
a | Saar United Kingdom Australia Hawaii Zealand 
mess | 11 II Il III (A/B) I IV (A) 
|| ‘M.I.T.c. M.1.T.C. A.M.I.T.C. || M.I.T.C. 22 | A.M.LLT.C. | M.1.7.c, 12 
{| Ww.s. W.S, 18 14 W.S. 15 ws. 
1937 ° 100.0 16 100.0 16 ° ° " 
1938 . 98.3 98.4 . ° é 
1939 ° 103.1 101.9 100.0 1” 100.0 16 ° 
1941 ° 103.1 101.2 112.3 ® 110.6 ° 
1943 ° 101.4 98.7 110.7 127.8 e 
1944 ° 98.0 96.8 110.6 130.3 ° 
1945 ° 93.8 92.9 110.8 133.5 ° 
1946 72.67 98.5 98.6 121.6 ° ° 
1947 94.8 105.6 105.6 131.4 ° 100.0 
1948 100.0 7 100.0 100.0 137.0 114.9 103.1 
1949 103.4 100.9 100.7 140.8 105.9 105.5 
1950 108.0 102.3 101.97 147.1 ove ase 
1950: Apr. 106.4 . ‘ 146.3 de 107.7 
May 106.8 . ° 147.0 eee 107.6 
June 107.5 102.3 101.9* 147.2 ese 107.1 
July 107.9 ° ° 147.2 eco 106.7 
Aug. 108.6 e ° 147.6 eee 106.9 
Sep. 109.6 ° . 148.2 eee 107.1 
Oct. 110.3 . ° 147.0 eee 107.1 
Nov. 111.0 103.2 102.47 148.7 eee 
Dec. 111.4 102.7 101.9* 150.0 ° 
1951: Jan. 110.6 102.8 102.0 T 149.8 
Feb. 111.6 102.9 102,17 150.7 
Mar. 112.0 103.0 102.2 eos 
Apr. 112.1 103.2 102.4 pi a. aes 
Persons cov. 13 720 17 665 
(thousands) 251 /19 109} 21684) + 780 160 427 














—7 explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 
see p. . 

1 1937-1939, statistics of establishments ; 1941-1947, unemployment insurance statistics. 
2 All non-agricultural employment; prior to 1948 agriculture was included. * Jan.-Aug. 
* Annual figures; commencing 1943, average of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and 
Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sep. * Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms 
excluded in 1945. ®Jume-Dec. * June. *® Mar.-Dec. * Aver for 1949, 1° Euiading 
Northern Ireland. 1 Labour registration statistics. 4* Including forestry, fishing an 
trapping. 4* From 1937 to 1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary earners 
subject to the Unemployment Insurance Acts ; since June 1948 (introduction of National 
Insurance), estima total of employed wage and salary earners aged 15 and over. ** From 
1937 to 1948, estimated total of persons in employment (men a 14-64 and women 14-59) 
excluding indoor private domestic service; since June 1 (introduction of National 
Insurance), estimated total of persons aged 15 and over in employment. + Covering 
persons aged 16 and over. ?* Annual figures: June. 1? July. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 





































































































. AFRICA AMERICA 
nion of South Africa! United | Argen- P Colombia} Dominican 
Date Europeans | Total Canada * States tina | Chile (Bogota) | Republic 
IV (A/B) 2 IV (A) | IV (A/B) | IV (B)| IV (B);| IV (B) | IV (A) 
W.S. W.s. Ww. Ww. Ww. Ww. W.S. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 66.8 | 100.0 ° 100.0 
1938 101.6 103.9 ° 85.1 ° 105.5 | 100.0 107.0 
1939 101.1 104.3 ° 94.5 72.8 | 108.1 90.0 111.8 
1941 102.2 117.0 e 125.5 83.0 | 135.8 83.1 114.6 
1943 102.2 129.1 ° 173.3 100.0 | 127.0 | 105.1 130.5 
1944 103.8 137.5 ° 168.6 ° 125.6 | 135.8 139.3 
1945 106.7 138.6 ° 148.4 ° 127.4 142.6 131.4 
1946 112.8 142.5 ° 139.7 124.8 | 1382.0 | 153.8 = 
1947 118.0 148.0 167.3 147.6 ° 141.6 Sen 
1948 122.8 156.1 172.3 146.7 133.5 | 134.0 
1949 125.1 160.6 172.1 133.8 131.9 | 137.8 
1950 124.1 161.0 173.3 141.5 ue 134.3 
1950: Apr. 123.5 159.2 168.3 133.8 129.1 | 133.5 ° . 
May 124.1 160.4 168.8 136.6 129.4 | 136.4 ° . 
June 124.4 161.0 171.5 189.2 * | 132.0 | 137.7 e ° 
July 124.1 160.3 174.7 140.2 131.1 | 131.5 ° ° 
Aug. 124.1 160.8 175.7 147.7 131.0 | 111.0 e ° 
Sep. 124.8 162.1 178.6 150.2 ad 135.6 ° } 
Oct. 124.6 162.9 181.6 151.5 ‘ ° . 
Nov. 125.5 164.2 181.4 150.5 F aes ‘ ° e 
Dec. 125.1 164.8 181.3 150.7 om 140.3 ° e 
1951: Jan, 124.6 162.8 178.6 150.2 oe é ° e 
Feb. 126.8 169.0 180.5 152.2 * “ ° ° e 
Mar. men se 182.3 152.4 cas Pe ° > 
Apr. pes ani 184.0*| 151.2* a ° ° ° 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 108 270 ° 8 666 695 18 4 32 
AMERICA (concl.) ASIA EvuROPE 
: Puerto in 4 
Date Mexico Rico Uruguay || India Israel Japan Denmark 
IV (B) I IV (B) IV (A) IV (B) I IV (A) 
w. W.S. Ww. Ww. W.S. W.s. Ww. 
1937 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100 
1938 101.2 e 100.2 103.7 e 110.1 100 
1939 111.6 . 111.7 104.5 100.0 121.1 109 
1941 119.3 e 120.4 128.7 135 128.0 104 
1943 129.4 e 129.4 145.4 202 160.7 116 
1944 133.9 ° 135.5 150.5 192 181.1 116 
1945 133.8 ° 133.8 157.7 189 ° 108 
1946 139.2 ° 144.5 147.0 180 ° 121 
1947 136.9 100.0 149.6 ees 154 100.0 5 128 
1948 136.9 98.9 152.6 aa 132 96.4 136 
1949 139.4 ose oan bes 163 99.6 142 
1950 ae Son ane = 183 100.0 ¢ see 
1950: Apr. ° 182 100.5 
ay ° ° 188 100.2 . 
June ° 190 100.7 . 
July ° 190 100.0 ° 
Aug. ° ° 185 99.5 . 
Sep. ° 184 105.4 . 
Oct. on re « e 186 106.3 . 
Nov. eas esa e ie 184 106.8 . 
Dec. tse ons ° hie 184 111.2 . 
1951: Jan. _ wre ° me 176° 115.9 ° 
Feb. one deb ° 2 182 118.9 . 
Mar. oun aon a e 184 112.6 e 
Apr. oes nae ° ° oa on ° 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 105 95 56 1 676 7 4 2807 167 









































For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this 
table, see p. 704. 


1 Monthly figures : first of the month. *Including building. * May. 4 Former 
British India. Oct. 1947 = 100; before Oct. 1947, wage-earners only, based on statis- 
tics of establishments. ® July 1950 = 100; introduction of a new industrial classifi- 
cation. 7 July 1950. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (concl.) 































































































Europe (cont.) 
Date Finland | France Pl Ireland Italy Netherlands 
IV (B) IV (A) IV (A) | IV (A/B)?) IV (A) II IV (B) 
Ww. W.s. Ww.s. w.s. Ww. w.s. w. 
1937 100.6 00 ° 100.0 ° 100.0 ° 
1938 102.9 103.2 # > 100.1 ° 103.2 ° 
1939 | 93.6 105.4 ° 101.4 ° 109.3 ° 
1941 100.0 3 90.3 ° 96.3 ° 113.2 ° 
1943 96.1 90.9 ° 93.3 ° 98.3 ° 
1944 90.9 90.9 ° 95.5 . ° 
1945 108.2 90.4 > 101.5 ° ° ‘ 
1946 114.3 98.0 ° 110.4 ° 113.1 85 
1947 122.6 106.3 ° 117.9 1060.0 134.1 100.0 
1948 129.2 110.3 100.0 5 124.0 98.3 150.1 110 
1949 129.9 112.7 110.9 127.4 97. aaa 115 
1950 134.5 113.6 118.0 eos eee ° 120 
1950: Apr. 133.7 113.2 ° ° 96.2 
ay ; é . ‘ 96.2 5 ‘ 
June ° ° 115.6 inl 96.0 ‘ 119 
July 137.3 113.4 ° . 96.1 ° ° 
Aug. ° . ° ° 98.5 ° ° 
Sep. ° ° 121.3 eed 99.3 ° 122 
Oct. 135.6 114.4 ° ° 98.3 ° . 
Nov. ° ° ° ° éxa ° . 
Dec. ° ° 123.8 wad dee ° 123 
1951: Jan. 136.2 115.3 ‘ ° 
Feb ° ° ° ° 
Mar. ° ° 125.1 
Apr. 138.9 116.6 a . ne - 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 746 3 500 4 842 100 1 724 625 561 
Europe (concel.) OCEANIA 
Date Norway Saar Sweden | Switzerland Kingdom 7 || Australia — a 
118 ® IV (A/B) 4 IV (B) I] 20 IV (A/B) |IV(A)*4 
Ww.s. W.S. Ww. A W.S. W.s. w.s. 
1937 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 97.3 ° 101.3 99.2 92.8 104.5 99.7 
1939 __ 1002 ° 105.1 98.2 99.4 105.7 105.8 
1941 100.0 ° 102.4 107.8 108.4 129.5 116.3 
1943 103.2 ° 111.4 105.3 112.3 144.0 116.7 
1944 101.2 e 112.5 100.3 107.1 141.9 121.0 
1945 93.5 ° 118.8 110.3 98.2 137.5 124.9 
1946 110.6 67.0% 123.5 123.2 94.7 145.0 130.4 
1947 124.1 92.1 124.4 18 133.3 102.0 153.1 | 100.0 
1948 96.913 | 100.05 125.5 135.4 100.0 159.9 102.4 
1949 100.0 111.2 126.3 126.9 102.1 161.7 104.9 
1950 102.6 120.5 126.5 124.9 104.8 * 169.6 ost 
1950: Apr. 101.3 117.4 126.8 ° ° 168.7 106.7 
May 102.4 118.2 126.1 ° ° 169.6 107.8 
June 103.6 118.9 . 122.1 104.87 170.1 108.3 
July 102.2 119.7 125.5 ° ° 170.2 108.7 
Aug. 102.2 121.1 124.9 ° ° 170.4 109.0 
. Sep. - 103.0 122.9 125.8 125.5 e 170.8 109.3 
Oct. 103.7 125.0 127.5 ° ° 170.3 109.2 
Nov. 104.2 126.3 128.7 ° 107.2 171.3 ont 
Dec. 103.0 127.0 127.7 129.5 106.6 171.7 
1951: Jan. 103.6 127.4 127.7 ° 107.1 172.0 
Feb. 105.3 128.2 128.7 ° 107.3 173.3 
Mar. 104.1 129.1 129.0F 131.1 107.4 See 
Apr. 104.0 130.3 129.6 ° 107.5 oes cos 
Persons cov. 6572 
(thousands) 284 14 85 528 ° /7853 519 136 
































we explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table 
see p. . 


1 Including mining. * Jan.-Aug. ® Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an in- 
creased number of establishments. ‘ Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of 
quarterly figures ; except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 1945: Mar., June and Sep. * June. 
® Average for 1941. 7 xcluding Northern Ireland ; annual , June. * Before 1941, 
statistics of establishments covering wage earners only ; 1941-1947 unemployment insurance 
statistics including ro * Labour registration statistics. *° From 1937 to 1948, 
estimated number of employed wage and sal. earners subject to the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts ; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estima number 
of employees 15 years and over in employment. 1 Including power and water. Up 
to 1946 wage-earners only. 12In 1 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a 
minimum of 5 persons occupied in the establishment. 18 Mar.-Dec. 14 Average for 1949. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 
























































































































AMERICA ASIA Europe 
— a Argentina Israel # Denmark Finland r 
IV (A/B) IV (B)# IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) 
Ww. Ww. W.S. Ww. Ww. 
1937 100.0 ° ° 100.0 100.0 
1938 78.5 e ° 99.4 104.9 - 
1939 92.3 ° 100.0 107.7 93.7 
1941 131.4 ° 142 94.2 100.0 ¢ k. 
1943 195.4 100.0 220 106.5 99.4 
1944 190.9 e 211 107.7 93.9 
1945 161.3 ° 210 94.3 110.1 - 
1946 141.9 P 198 115.0 114.5 
1947 154.5 e 173 123.0 123.1 - 
1948 152.4 120.1 146 132 131.5 
1949 135.8 117.3 180 138 129.9 
1950 ens due 202 147 135.5 - 
1950: Apr. 137.5 114.0 204 150 137.2 
May 141.2 117.9 211 153 ° 
June 146.1 123.1 208 153 . 
July 147.0 126.2 205 106 131.0 
Aug. 157.6 125.9 197 145 ° 
Sep 159.5 ewe 207 158 
Oct 162.1 202 158 139.2 
Nov. 160.4 203 158 ° 
Dec 161.7 ike 204 154 ° 
1951: Jan. 159.5 _ 198T 152 140.2 
Feb. 152.1 jae 185° 155 ° 
Mar. eee ese 202 158 ° 
Apr. oan ese ose 158 144.7 
Persons cov. 5 
(thousands) ..-/8 666 695 7 ° 74 ; 
Europe (concl.) 
Date France Ireland 2 ® Italy Norway # Sweden ® 
IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) ] 
W.S. Ww. Ww. Ww. Ww. 
1937 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 
1938 99.17 99.3 ° 98.1 99.7 si 
1939 106.1 101.1 e 100.8 104.1 
1941 84.5 93.6 ° 99.1 98.0 -_ 
1943 100.5 ® 90.5 e 96.6 107.9 
1944 95.8 94.0 e 91.6 110.0 
1945 94.2 103.6 ° 85.7 108.7 ® 
1946 105.5 * 115.0 ° 108.9 122.3 10 
1947 117.7 °F 121.7 100.0 123.7 121.8 
1948 121.97 ion 96.5 131.7 124.4 
1949 122.57 ona 96.6 135.9 4? 
1950 125.5 F end 
1950: Apr. 123.8 ° 96.5 ‘ 
ay e ° 99.0 ° 
June ° ° 94.1 
July 125.0 ° 98.6 
Aug. ° ° 83.3 é 
Sep. ° ° 108.6 Pe ae 
Oct. 127.0 ° 109.4 ‘ . 1 
Nov. ° ° wm ° ° 
Dec. ° ° aes © m 
1951: Jan. 127.8 ° one ° ° 
Feb. ° e . « 
Mar. ° ° i ° ° 
Apr. 129.4 é nail ° ° 
Persons cov. 
oo explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table 
see p. " 





1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index 
of hours worked per worker. * Total number of days worked. Including mining. | 


4 Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. *° Aver- Mist 
age for 1941. ® Week in Oct. of each year. 7Jan.-Aug. * Annual figures commenc- 1 
ing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., heat 
June and Sep. ® igure for 1945 affected by strikes in the engineering industry. one 
10 In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied inch 


in the establishment. 
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AFRICA AMERICA 
Country Belgi Union of 
gian Northern | Southern : 
Congo Egypt Rhodesia | Rhodesia Sudan Tunis — Canada 
Town or no. Whole P Whole Omdur- : 
of localities country } Cairo country 5 man 2 Tunis 9 64-11 
Original base July |June-Aug. 1935- 
(= 100) 1935 1939 Aug. 1939 | Aug. 1939 1938 1938 1938 1939 
General 

—— a-e a-e a-d a-e® a-e a‘ a-e a-e 
1937 P P 100 ° ° 100 100 
1938 e ‘ 101 100 ° 104 101 
1939 . 100 5 100 * 100 100 104 100 
1940 " 113 101 110 107 104 
1941 ° 138 105 130 112 110 
1942 ° 184 . lll 161 122 116 
1943 ° 242 1197 117 173 129 117 
1944 197 279 123 122 172 ° 133 117 
1945 201 293 126 125 164 . 137 118 
1946 209 287 129 128 177 . 139 122 
1947 228 279 138 132 216 . 145 134 
1948 241 281 142 142 272 é 153 153 
1949 257 278 148 150 & 288 ° 159 159 
1950 260 293 154 162 292 e 165 165 
1950: May ° 290 152 160 307 ° 165 162 
June ° 290 153 161 304 ° 167 163 

July 258 292 156 163 312 ° 166 166 

Aug. ° 295 155 163 288 ° 164 167 

Sep. ° 297 155 163 277 ° 165 168 

Oct. 260 304 156 164 261 ° 168 169 

Nov. ° 307 156 164 265 ° 168 169 

Dec. ° 306 156 165 265 ° 171 169 
1951: Jan. és 312 157 165 310 ° 172 170 
Feb. ° 315 158 167 313 ° 172 173 

Mar. ° we 159 169 ad ° 174 178 

Apr. ‘im abe 169 170 ° 175 180 

May | . 161 171 ° ies 180 

Food 
9 

1937 . ° ° P P 100 100 
1938 ° ‘ . 100 100 105 101 
1939 ° 100 ° 100 * 100 ¢ 103 ‘ 104 97 
1940 ° 112 ° 111 122 107 102 
1941 ° 141 110 130 152 115 112 
1942 ° 194 116 138 190 127 123 
1943 ° 263 1207 121 139 327 138 127 
1944 213 312 126 124 144 450 144 127 
1945 219 $27 135 127 156 512 147 129 
1946 226 312 140 132 181 706 151 136 
1947 234 299 151 144 229 1115 159 155 
1948 250 298 160 163 283 1672 164 189 
1949 272 +a 171 1738 $11 2 124 169 197 
1950 ose eee 177 198 318 2204 179 204 
1950: May . 327 177 197 340 2176 181 198 
June ° 326 177 199 336 2127 186 203 

July oe 332 177 201 348 2 130 182 208 

Aug. ° 336 177 201 312 2148 178 210 

Sep. ° 839 179 201 296 2191 179 212 

Oct. 2765 345 179 203 271 2245 181 213 

Nov. ° 349 179 204 277 2 262 181 212 

Dec. ° 349 179 205 276 2 334 184 212 
1951: Jan. - 355 182 206 274 2 354 185 213 
Feb. ° 367 184 208 277 2 386 186 217 

Mar. ° ou 1865 213 ond 2 446° 187 227 

Apr. - 186 214 ens 2 369 189 231 

May 190 217 2 389 189 228 












































one year. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 


Miscellaneous. 


1 European salaried employees only. 


heating, lighting and soap. 
8 Since Nov., calculated with “seasonal movements eliminated ”. 


including heating and soap. 


5 June-Aug. 


2 Sudanese. 
6 Aug. 


3 Prior to 1941: a, c, d. 
7 Average calculated for a period of less than 


* Including 


* Up to 1945, 








INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 



















































































America (cont.) 
Country 4 British 
United |Argentina| Bolivia | Brazil Hon- | British West Indies | Chile 
States duras 
Town or no. Buenos : Jamaica St. : 
of localities 56-34 Aires La Paz |Séo Paulo| Belize (Kingston) | Vincent Santiago 
Original base 1935- Sep. 
(= 100) 1939 1948 |Dec. 1936) 1939 1939 Aug. 1939 |Aug. 1939|Mar. 1928 
General 
Composition 
of the index a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 100 100 ° ° ° . 100 
1938 98 99 131 ° ° ° ‘ 104 
1939 97 101 162 100 100 1 100 * 100 ? 106 
1940 98 103 218 1065 ° 120 ° 119 
1941 102 106 278 117 ° 135 ° 137 
1942 113 112 361 130 ° 152 ° 173 
1943 120 1i8 441 150 151% 157 179 201 
1944 122 113 470 191 155? 159 184 224 
1945 125 135 496 232 166 * 159 188 244 
1946 136 159 533 276 1693 165 194 283 
1947 155 180 642 328 2063 195 208 378 
1948 167 204 718 361 2103 235 223 446 
1949 166 * 267 768 359 2043 2465 220 529 
1950 167 pa aS. 350 2u1% 257 ens 609 
1950: May 165 fF 328 381 202 2565 228 585 
June 166 338 379 201 255 228 595 
July 167 * 338 378 201 256 228 606 
Aug. 169 fF 339 382 202 255 229 615 
Sep. 170f 352 393 206 261 a 618 
Oct. 171° 365 394 213 268 229 681 
Nov 172° 365 384 221 263 229 666 
Dec. 174 om 377 222 263 228 663 
1951: Jan. 177 382 222 262 231 
Feb. 179 392 223 266 232 
Mar. 180 394 230 274 233 
Apr. 180 eee 229 ése 235 
May sais en 237 om oat 
Food 
1937 100 100 100 ° ° ° ° 100 
1938 93 95 124 ° ° ° . 105 
1939 90 96 142 100 100 1 100 * 100 2 103 
1940 92 97 176 107 e 124 ° 120 
1941 100 101 248 121 ° 133 ° 137 
1942 118 110 316 133 ° 144 2 179 
1943 131 112 360 153 156% 144 ‘oi 212 
1944 129 116 405 201 161% 139 172 227 
1945 132 133 424 245 1733 143 176 242 
1946 152 161 472 312 1763 154 182 281 
1947 184 185 623 373 2163 177 193 377 
1948 200 211 690 425 2193 222 210 439 
1949 192 274 733 409 208 3 236 204 504 
1950 194 ots eee 438 195 # 256 eet 589 
1950: May 190 348 442 197 257 213 546 
June 193 F 361 439 194 256 213 556 
July 198 fF 359 435 1965 256 212 577 
Aug. 199 F 358 442 197 254 212 592 
Sep. 199 F 378 461 203 261 ons 597 
Oct. 200 F 382 458 211 266 212 706 
Nov 200 F 376 441 221 260 212 672 
Dec. 205 ub 429 225 263 212 666 
1951: Jan. 211 425 225 256 216 
Feb. 215 436 225 258 216 
Mar. 215 440 234 271 216 
Apr. 214 ae 234 6ee 216 
May oes 244 see eee 








Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Sep. 





2 Aug. 





3 July. 


and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 





If 


19 


19! 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


















































America (cont.) 
Country Costa Domin- Guate- Neth 
Rica Cuba - apie snale Mexico Antilles Panama | Paraguay 
pc mat Slities Bogota |San José 30 = ——— — Curacao | Panama | Asuncién 
Original base July-Dec. June /Oct. 1939- 
(= 100) Feb.1937| 1936 1937 Nov. 1941|Aug.1946) 1939 1949 |June 1940 1938 
General 
Composition 
of the index a-e a-e a a-e a-e a-c a-e a a-e 
1937 100 100 ° ° ° 100 . . 6 
1938 113 101 ° ° 114 ° ° 100 
1939 118 101 ° ° ° 116 ° 109 
1940 114 99 ° ° ° 117 ° 113 
1941 112 102 ° 100 ° 121 ° 128 
1942 122 123 ° 120 ° 140 ° 144 
1943 141 158 ° 150 ° 183 ° 176 
1944 170 167 ° 174 ° 230 193 
1945 189 177 ° 181 ° 247 ° 214 
1946 207 184 ° 202 100 * 308 ° 236 
1947 245 210 ° 227 101 348 ° ° 309 
1948 285 216 © 229 108 369 ° 412 
1949 304 233 ° 220 116 389 100 * ° 558 
1950 365 257 ° 220 124 412 97 . 823 
1950: May 359 250 ° 218 120 410 96 ° 413 
June 372 253 ° 218 123 410 96 . 821 
July 3886 264 ° 220 119 412 96 ° 847 
Aug. 386 266 ° 224 124 416 96 ° 867 
Sep. 385 265 ° 220 127 419 97 ° 881 
Oct. 398 265 . 218 127 421 97 ° 896 
Nov. 398 265 ° 223 128 424 97 ° 928 
Dec. 401 267 ° 224 127 426 97 ° 970 
1951: Jan. 399 271 ° 2265 428 ° 
Feb. oes 272 ° 228 434 ° 
Mar. om 278 ° 228 435 
Apr. ose ses ° 233 eee 440 one ° 
May one _ ° 237 pes oe one ° 
Food 
1937 100 100 100 ¢ ° ° 100 ° ° 
1938 114 99 100 ° 115 ° 100 
1939 121 96 94 ° ° 115 . 106 
1940 115 91 92 ° 112 100 108 
1941 lll 95 100 100 * ° 115 ° 126 
1942 123 119 132 117 e 131 153 137 
1943 145 149 151 142 ° 168 ° 156 157 
1944 184 160 172 1765 ° 217 159 172 
1945 207 181 194 183 ° 234 162 188 
1 222 187 213 210 100 * 803 . 176 223 
1947 266 219 249 253 101 ° 194 281 
1948 306 218 271 241 112 367 ° 199 373 
1949 317 221 235 209 123 383 100 * 185 487 
1950 395 239 See 221 pee 398 96 179 811 
1950: May 388 235 227 221 128 395 95 178 822 
June 404 237 226 223 133 396 95 178 862 
July 424 241 226 225 128 898 95 181 896 
Aug. 424 243 233 231 135 401 96 181 903 
Sep. 423 242 238 219 = 404 97 180 874 
Oct. 443 242 mes 215 an 407 97 179 843 
Nov. 441 242 eco 226 ooo 410 98 180 883 
Dec. 445 245 ben 226 ou 411 98 182 888 
1951: Jan. 441 255 ed 224 out 412 bie 182 
Feb. oe 256 se 231 ove 419 jae 180 
Mar. one see mas 234 oat 420 one 185 
Apr. me ows aus 240 ote 427 oe 185 
May oan ois lied 244 oon oes sao oni 





























Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Nov. 2 Aug. 3% June. * July-Dec. 








INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 



















































































P America (concl.) ASIA 
ountry bs 
Peru — Uruguay ——— Burma Ceylon Cyprus India 
ipo sat A my Lima 6 4 Caracas|| Rangoon |-Colombo 5 — Bombay 
Original base Nov.1938- Aug.1926-| July 1933- 
f= 100) 1934-36 |Mar. 1941; 1929 1933 1931 April 1939 Aug. 1939 July 1927 |June 1934 
General 
a a-e a-e a-e al a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 ° 100 ° 100 ° ° 100 100 
1938 101 ° 99 ° 99 ° e 93 100 
1939 99° ° 105 ° 97 1082 100 * 96 100 
1940 107 ° 110 ° 107 112 ° 104 106 
1941 116° 100 ¢ 109 ° 122 122 ° 114 117 
1942 131 135 § 112 : ° 162 220 150 148 
1943 142T 140 118 ° ° 197 254 271 218 
1944 163° 143 121 ° ° 200 235 279° 224 
1945 182 146 139 ° ° 221 232 262° 222 
1946 199 158 153 ° 38124 229 245 275 244 
1947 258 180 177 . 388 252 2692 288 ft 263 
1948 337 178 180 : 360 260 337 319 286 
1949 388 163 189 ‘ 486 258 324 326 290 
1950 435 enh 181 ° 412 272 1vu37 338 295 
1950: May 432 158 179 ° 400 266 103 349 294 
June 431 160 180 ° 419 271 103 349 294 
July 432 160 181 ° 449 272 101 349 301 
Aug. 427 160 179 ° 441 274 102 357 304 
Sep. 428 163 178 a 419 283 104 357 305 
Oct. 448 167 181 388 279 106 329 301 
Nov. 454 168 185 385 277 106 317 294 
Dec. 458 170 185 389 273 107 309 292 
1951: Jan. 172 190 ° 891 281 106 314 300 
Feb. 173 190 ° 386 284 112 333 303 
Mar. 174 won ° 369 284 112 353 313 
Apr. ne ° 381 283 112 355 316 
May eco ° 386 283 112 oes ese 
Food 
1937 100 e 100 100 100 ° ° 100 100 
1938 98 ° 96 102 97 ° ‘ 91 99 
1939 92 ‘ 102 107 95 112% 100 3 96 100 
1940 101 ° 107 102 lll 115 ° 107 110 
1941 115 100 ¢ 107 101 132 129 ° 116 123 
1942 129 1485 lll lll ° 185 224 164 158 
1943 143 149 118 122 ° 213 208 315 221 
1944 163 153 122 141 ° 210 220 316 231 
1945 182 157 146 141 ° 229 222 294 238 
1946 196 179 163 150 549 ¢ 234 245 327 278 
1947 271 213 202 172 462 261 2642 349 302 
1948 364 211 197 208 403 286 320 363 F 305 
1949 423 187 197 203 573 298 301 381° 321 
1950 488 — 180 201 483 319 1067 407 334 
1950: May 484 181 176 198 456 313 106 427 333 
June 482 183 179 202 487 319 107 427 333 
July 484 183 180 206 549 321 102 427 344 
Aug. 473 186 177 199 543 323 104 442 349 
Sep. 475 188 175 197 506 335 106 440 350 
Oct. 507 196 178 200 456 327 109 393 344 
Nov. 517 198 181 203 451 321 110 370 331 
Dec. 524 201 181 208 463 313 109 355 327 
1951: Jan. 205 192 202 463 325 108 364 336 
Feb. 206 188 199 450 329 1165 397 341 
Mar. 208 oa one 422 325 114 431 359 
Apr. nt? se 440 323 112 415 354 
May one 448 321 112 “as pa 











Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 


Miscellaneous. 


1 Including coal and soap. 
5 Average of June and Dec. 


4 Mar. 
to old series. 





7 New series ; 12 Jan. 1950 = 100, 


2 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
6 New series, with base 1941 = 


3 Aug. 


100, spliced by I.L.O. 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 

























































































series with base 1950 = 100, spliced by I1.L.0. to old 


series. 


Asta (cont.) 
Country 
Indonesia Iran Israel Japan Lebanon | Pakistan | Philippines 
pt ordi Sm Djakarta | Macassar 7 2 28 Beirut Karachi Manila 
Original base Mar. 1936- June -Aug.| Apr. 1948- 
{=100) || ZY 1938} July 1938 /yrar 1937 | Ave-1939/ 1948 1939 | Mario49| 1942 
General 
Composition 
of the index a a a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 ° 100 ° ° ° 100 
1938 ‘ 114 . d . 104 
1939 ° 121 1001 ‘ 100 * 105 
1940 ‘ 134 118 ° ° 110 
1941 . 184 141 ° ° 112 
1942 ° 326 194 ° 287 ° 
1943 ° 787 232 ° 441 ° 
1944 . 916 237 e 560 . 
1945 . 779 253 . 607 776 
1946 ° 698 267 27? 553 585 
1947 ‘ 707 271 57 500 . 434 
1948 ‘ 775 838 100 492 > 410 
1949 845 347 138 461 a 385 
1950 692 321 128 426 965 378 
1950: May . 685 319 126 423 94 359 
June ° 685 317 124 410 93 362 
July ° 670 317 127 415 93 372 
Aug. ° 653 321 130 423 94 375 
Sep. ° 655 324 130 428 94 383 
Oct. ° 656 324 127 439 94 396 
Nov. ° 659 325 128 446 94 397 
Dec. . 674 324 133 449 94 395 
1951: Jan. 675 327 139 460 * 95 398 
Feb. 717 333 142 465 dive 402 
Mar. 720 338 147 473 eee 
Apr. 731 341 oss 469 dee 
May 724 344 aad cn 
Food 
1937 . ° 100 ° ° ° . 100 
1938 100 § 100 5 112 . : ‘ ; 104 
1939 ° > 114 100 . 100 ? 107 
1940 ° ° 125 122 ° ‘ 112 
1941 ° . 187 154 e ° 113 
1942 ° . 346 238 ° 435 ° 
1943 ° ° 872 287 ° 612 ° 
1944 ° ; 928 285 ° 663 ° 
1945 ° ° 774 313 ° 732 945 
1946 ° ° 696 334 32% 662 729 
1947 2351 1682 703 334 64 604 470 
1948 1310 1208 781 435 100 626 ° 437 
1949 1 265 1084 870 420 134 569 ° 405 
1950 1 482 1469 666 372 120 509 93 378 
1950: May 1 506 1618 667 372 122 613 92 349 
June 1 542 1 685 670 369 117 478 91 352 
July 1 626 I 662 649 369 121 484 91 365 
Aug. 1411 1578 613 368 124 499 91 369 
Sep. 1414 1537 616 372 122 509 91 379 
Oct. 1 437 1 655 616 373 1165 627 91 398 
Nov. 1641 1613 617 374 114 542 92 400 
Dec. 1693 1693 629 371 119 550 92 397 
1951: Jan. 1825 1903 610 374 126 5704 94 402 
Feb. 2 673 2020 681 378 131 575 dee 407 
Mar. 2 542 2 423 696 379 139 590 eee 
Apr. ane sine 702 381 ese 580 
May 690 | 387 ase 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 
1 Aug. 2 June-Aug. 3 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 4 New 


5 July: index of the free market 


——, aa of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a 
mon 


y income of f1.25-50. 











INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 






































Asia (conel.) EvuROPE 
Country : 
Thailand | Viet-Nam || Austria? Belgium Denmark Finland France 
Town or no. || Bangkok | Saigon Vienna 62 200 32 Paris 
of localities 
os see 1925 || Mar. 1938 | 1936-1938 | 1935 1935 1949 
General 
be ay ee a-e a-e a-c, @ a-c, e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 . 100 . 100 100 100 . 
1938 100 114 100 ? 104 102 103 ° 
1939 103 117 ‘ 104 104 105 ‘ 
1940 113 136 ‘ . 130 125 
1941 133 149 e ° 150 148 ° 
1942 177 191 e ° 156 174 ° 
1943 222 251 “ . 158 197 ° 
1944 467 384 ° . 160 209 ° 
1945 905 ° e ° 162 292 . 
1946 1072 1 825 74 ° ° 161 467 ° 
1947 1 247 2 921 ° 340 166 606 « 
1948 1 247 3 935 . 390 170 815 ° 
1949 1198 4 808 404 378 171 830 100 
1950 1 235 4 928 5 462 374 182 945 111 
1950: May 1 268 4 808 442 367 ° 904 > 
June 1 239 4904 445 365 ° 971 107 
July 1 200 4 952 450 366 179 969 e 
Aug. 1 210 5 000 450 373 ° 961 ° 
Sep. 1 208 5 049 458 389 ° 974 113 
Oct. 1234 5 145 497 392 185 998 . 
Nov 1 246 5 145 502 385 ° 1 023 ° 
Dec 1 246 5 097 506 381 ° 1 035 117 
1951: Jan. 1 302 5 193 509 386 192 1 066 119 
Feb. 1 412 5 241 618 396 . 1070 121 
Mar. eee 5 193 527 407 e 1 076 124 
Apr. a one 536 410 198 1 087 126 
May 546 411 ° 1 093 129 
Food 
1937 100 ° 100 100 100 ° 
1938 125 100 2 105 104 101 
1939 125 ° 105 106 105 ° 
1940 147 e ° 129 128 e 
1941 ° 149 ° e 157 151 ° 
1942 170 ° ° 162 177 ° 
1943 210 ° ° 161 197 ° 
1944 311 ° ° 162 200 ° 
1945 ° e ° ° 163 312 ° 
1946 1 933 #4 ° ° 163 491 e 
1947 3 269 ° 303 170 719 ° 
1948 ° 4 424 ° 382 173 950 ‘ 
1949 5 291 445 362 175 979 100 
1950 5 057 5 479 353 204 1 124 111 
1950: May 4973 439 343 ° 1 090 108 
June 4 920 441 339 ° 1 180 1065 
July 4973 460 340 206 1185 105 
Aug. ° 5 026 458 352 ° 1 163 109 
Sep. ° 5 185 468 370 ° 1 162 113 
Oct. 5 238 15 372 215 1 180 116 
Nov 5 182 §21 364 . i171 117 
Dec. 5 079 631 358 ° 1170 118 
1951: Jan. 5 132 523 364 219 1 186 120 
Feb. ° 5 132 508 369 ° 1188 121 
Mar 5 026 505 375 ° 1188 123 
Apr. one 503 374 224 1189 125 
May 513 373 ° 1 187 129 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. 


1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
spliced by I1.L.0. to old series. 


4 Mar. 


2 Mar. 
-Dec. 


3 New series with base Jan.-June 
5 New series, with base 1949 = 100, 








Misc 


than 
5 


Mar. 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 

























































































~ Europe (cont.) 
Country 
Greece Iceland Ireland Italy Luxembourg 
Western 
fer gE Germany Athens Reykjavik 120 62! 9 
Original base Jan.-Mar. 
= 100) 1938 1938 1939 July 1914 1938 1914 
General 
ee ear ar a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-c, e 
1937 . 100 ° 100 100 100 
1938 100 101 ° 102 108 103 
1939 R 100 100 ? 105 112 1 
1940 ‘ lll 128 121 131 111% 
1941 « ° 160 133 152 . 
1942 ‘ 206 147 175 . 
1943 s 256 166 294 - 
1944 ‘ 268 174 1 308 
1945 ° 1 909 277 173 2575 215 
1946 é 14 625 293 171 3 039 272 
1947 4 17 586 315 isi é 4 925 284 
1948 1623 24 909 322 186 5 214 302 § 
1949 160 28 575 330 188 5 291 319 
1950 151 30 828 523 56 190 5 220 831 
1950: May 156 29 473 482 191 5 124 325 
June 151 29 709 500 ° 5 192 327 
July 149 30 789 528 > 5 193 326 
Aug. 148 31 032 532 188 5 284 331 
Sep. 148 31 455 532 ° 5 390 333 
Oct. 149 32 270 560 ° 5 324 340 
Nov. 150 82 341 578 191 5 379 342 
Dec. 151 82 668 583 ° 5 392 342 
1951: Jan. 154 33 193 588 ‘ 5 468 341 
Feb. 156 33 908 597 193 5 566 347 
Mar. 161 35 312 606 e 5 596 352 
Apr. 163 34 501 620 ° 5 723 362 
May + a 624 204 5 730 360 
Food 
1937 ° 100 ° 100 ° 100 
1938 100 97 ° 102 100 104 
1939 é 95 100 * 104 é 103 
1940 e 107 137 117 1114 
1941 189 129 ° ° 
1942 . 264 143 ° 
1943 ° ° 330 159 . 
1944 ‘ ° 334 168 4 
1945 ; 1 764 342 169 ‘ 209 
1946 ‘ 15 776 361 169 3 586 254 
1947 ; 19 511 373 183 ¢ 5 834 271 
1948 156% 29 369 360 188 6 083 289 § 
1949 165 34 011 365 188 6 069 821 
1950 156 35 948 549 86 188 5 877 342 
1950: May 168 34 747 488 192 5 789 336 
June 157 35 239 §21 ° 5 888 339 
July 153 37 000 544 ‘ 5 844 336 
Aug. 150 36 999 558 185 5 962 342 
Sep. 149 36 199 563 ° 6090 345 
Oct. 150 36 248 614 4 5 959 351 
Nov. 152 36 100 624 188 6016 351 
Dec. 156 36 474 624 ° 6014 351 
1951: Jan. 157 37 157 633 ; 6 075 348 
Feb. 159 37 726 638 188 6 082 348 
Mar. 168 39 772 652 e 61065 348 
Apr. 170 38 253 661 ° 6 280 ou 
May éée hes 671 202 6 297 











Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 


, 1 Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. 2 Jan.-Mar. 3 Average calculated by a period of less 

than one year. 4 From Aug, 1947 : interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
' 5 New series, with base Jan. 1948 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. ® New series with base 
Mar. 1950 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) i 
Europe (cont.) - 
Country 
—- Norway | Poland | Portugal Saar Spain Sweden - 
Town or no. 1 2 , 
of localities 9 53 Warsaw | Lisbon (Saarbriicken 50 95 = 
Original base July 1938- oe 
f= 100) 1938-1939 1949 1947 June 1939 Jan. 1948 | July 1936 1935 
General 
Composition 
of the index a-e a-e a-e a, b a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 100 ° . ° 100 * 100 
1938 101 103 100 102 102 
1939 102 105 1015 ° 16456 105 1 
1940 117 122 111 178 118 118 
1941 134 143 122 232 134 137 
1942 143 151 138 ° 247 144 149 
1943 149 155 154 246 146 153 
1944 153 5 157 172 257 145 153 
1945 160 66 188 ° 275 145 152 
1946 192 5 164 77 208 ° 361 145 155 
1947 199 165 100 211 ° 424 150 156 
1948 206 164 104 205 100”? 453 157 166 
1949 219 164 108 213 115 478 160 170 
1950 1098 173 nhs 213 119 529 162 172 
1950: May 109°f 171 118 214 117 522 ° 170 
June 108t 171 118 208 117 621 161 171 
July 10st 172 120 208 114 621 ° 171 
Aug. 119?f 172 116 211 115 526 ° 171 
Sep. 111° 178 117 210 123 534 162 172 
Oct. 113° 179 118 209 123 543 ° 172 
Nov. 113° 181 119 209 124 653 ° 173 ] 
Dec. 113° 183 ales 211 126 661 164 179 
1951: Jan. 113 185 “ 215 129 572 ‘ 185 
Feb. 115 186 eee 218 132 580 ° 188 
Mar. 117 189 aka 214 136 584 181 194 
Apr. 122 196 pes 214 138 abe ° 198 a, 
May 122 200 — 204 139 _ ° 200 oe 
Food 
1937 100 100 | 100 * 100 ¢ 
1938 102 104 100 104 103 
1939 103 106 1015 178 56 106 107 
1940 121 127 111 215 121 120 
1941 145 152 ¢ 124 300 138 142 
1942 159 158 141 318 149 155 
1943 161 160 154 310 149 153 
1944 166 § 161 173 ‘ 323 147 148 
1945 162 74 192 » 347 146 146 
1946 195 5 163 82 217 491 147 149 
1947 213 162 100 220 581 155 154 
1948 230 158 102 211 100 © 599 157 166 
1949 252 156 108 218 106 623 169 168 
1950 11178 169 the 218 109 694 171 171 1 
1950: May 113° 169 119 217 108 683 ° 170 
June 112° 170 118 213 108 679 170 170 
July 110°T 171 121 213 103 679 ° 171 
Aug. 110° 169 115 216 106 686 ° 171 
Sep. 110° 179 114 216 110 698 172 172 
Oct 113° 178 117 214 110 713 ° 171 
Nov. 113° 182 117 215 110 728 ° 173 
Dec. 112° 184 ove 216 113 741 175 178 1! 
1951: Jan. 113 185 eve 221 1165 759 ° 185 
Feb. 112 187 a 225 118 770 . 188 
Mar. 113 188 ane 221 119 776 194 195 
Apr. 122 198 nee ee eee isa ; 198 
May 124 202 pee 209 123 | one . 200 many 
( 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= Misc 
Miscellaneous. : 
1 Prior to 1950 : 6 towns. 2 Prior to 1950: 31 towns. 8 Weights | based on family bud _ ‘ In 
enquiries. 4 Weights based on estimated aggregate, consumption. 5 Average calculated 1949 


a period of less than one year. * July 19836 = 100. 7 Jan. *® New series with base 1949 = 100. serie 











for 
0. 


INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (conel.) 
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‘ Interim index : 200 cities; 17 June 194 


1949 = 100), spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
series ; composition, a-e. 


8 Including heating. 





¢- 1939 = 100, 
= 100. $ 


® Quarterly average. 
® Average of 8 months. 


on Europe (concl.) OcEANIA 
untry 
Switzerland| Turkey A Australia Fiji Hawaii Zz — a 
see & oe 34 Istanbul | 504-24 30 Suva | Honolulu 25 
— June 1914| 1938 | July 1914 || 1923-1927 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 
General 
Cape a-d a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 100 100 100 ° . 100 
1938 100 100 101 103 " ° 103 
1939 101 101 103 105 100 ! ° 107 
1940 1102 112 119 110 P . 112 
1941 127 138 129 115 é . 116 
1942 142 232 130 125 ‘ . 120 
1943 149 346 129 129 100 * 123 
1944 152 838 130 129 172 102 125 
1945 153 853 132 129 167 104 127 
1946 152 841 132 131 169 113 128 
1947 159 343 100 ¢ 136 191 128 132 
1948 164 345 108 148 208 135 142 
1949 163 378 111 162 210 131 145 5 
1950 160 ? 860 114 179 214 128 153 
1950: May 159 861 114 6 5 ‘ 
June 159 357 114 } 176 ; 126 151 
July 159 350 114 211 ‘ 
Aug. 160 343 113 180 * ‘ ; 156 * 
Sep. 161 341 114 4 129 
Oct. 162 346 115 219 ‘ 
Nov. 162 348 116 188 ¢ ° : 159 
Dec 162 351 116 ° 130 
1951: Jan. 163 354 117 222 ° 
Feb. 164 nd. 118 196 ¢ ° ‘ 
Mar. 164 119 ° 135 
Apr. 166 121 222 ° 
May 167 124 2 . 
Food 
3 
1937 100 100 100 100 ° . 100 
1938 100 98 101 104 . . 104 
1939 102 98 101 109 100 } ° 110 
1940 1132 111 118 110 ‘ . 118 
1941 135 141 121 lll ° 116 
1942 155 275 116 121 ° 118 
1943 163 449 119 122 ° 100 * 119 
1944 166 399 121 120 157 100 121 
1945 166 407 122 121 154 101 120 
1946 162 405 122 122 157 117 121 
1947 171 400 100 ¢ 129 186 141° 128 
1948 177 410 108 148 200 149 145 
1949 176 460 114 164 209 144 149 5 
1950 wn 437 123 184 214 1365 163 
1950: May 176 435 125 179 ° 130 160 
June 177 430 123 179 e 134 166 
July 177 420 122 181 209 1365 168 
Aug. 180 408 121 183 e 138 169 
Sep. 181 406 122 192 > 139 170 
Oct. 182 414 125 195 219 138 174 
Nov. 182 419 125 198 ° 137 172 
Dec. 182 422 125 201 . 140 176 
1951: Jan. 181 422 127 206 220 145 176 
Feb. 180 ees 127 210 ° 146 174 
Mar. 180 ‘ 128 214 ° 148 175 
Apr. 180 131 ie 216 147 181 
May 181 1365 oo ° 145 183 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 
1 Aug. 2 New series, with base Au spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 3 Mar. 


ew index for 21 towns (base: Jan.-Mar. 
7 Since March 1950, revised 















Wages 


STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Earnings per howr, day, week or month 

















































































































AMERICA 
Canada United States —- Chile Mexico Peru 
Date 
Hour Week 1 Hour Week Month Day Hour? Week 2 Day 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Cents $ Cents a Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos Soles 
1937 ‘ ° 62.4 24.05 109.9 12.60 0.36 ° ° 
1938 ° ° 62.7 22.30 112.7 14.35 0.40 . . 
1939 ° 22.79 63.3 23.86 ° 16.61 0.60 26.92 ' 
1940 ° ° 66.1 25.20 115.1 20.20 0.40 28.41 ‘ 
1941 ° 72.9 29.58 ° 24.98 0.67 30.35 ° 
1942 ° 85.3 36.65 , 32.67 0.68 30.94 ‘ 
1943 ° 96.1 43.14 126.9 36.35 0.84 38.53 ° 
1944 . 101.9 46.08 ° 43.30 0.85 42.63 ° 
1945 69.4 102.3 44.39 ° 48.98 1.02 46.94 ° 
1946 70.0 ° 108.6 43.82 185.1 56.51 1.17 53.44 6.34 
1947 80.3 86.34 123.7 49.97 ° 76.45 ie 58.64 9.74 
1948 91.3 40.67 135.0 54.14 356.5 94.14 > vie 2.50 
1949 98.6 43.97 140.1 54.927} 483.2 111.52 
1950 103.57} 46.21 146.57| 59.337 ee 129.80 3 
1950: Mar. 101.7 45.91 142.4 56.53 526.7 126.11 ° ; ‘ 
June 103.9 46.46 145.3 58.85 526.2 130.47 ° am 
Sep. 105.3 47.27 147.9 60.64 wd 130.50 f ° ‘ ° 
Dec 109.0 46.60 154.2 63.88 F 131.90 . ‘ ° 
1951: Mar. 111.4 157.1 64.57 e ° e 
Persons cov. 770 7 849 917 28 64 29 
(thousands) || (1950) , (1950) (1949) (1950) (1939) (1948) 
AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 
Puerto Rico Uruguay || Burma Israel 
Date 
Hour Week Month Month Hour * Week 4 Day 5 
M. W. M. W. M. mM. 6|)SCUW. mM. | w. M. W. 
Cents $ Index * || Rupees | Prutoth | Prutoth £1. £1. Index 
1937 : ‘ > 4 ‘ i . ‘ 
1938 . . 109 ‘ “ ° 
1939 ° ° 109 e ° ° e 102 
1940 a . 112 ° a 106 
1941 ° ° 114 e ° e 117 
1942 ° ° 117 . a A . ‘ 164 
1943 ° ° 132 ° 109 71 5.4 3.1 260 
1944 . ° 139 ‘ 126 87 6.2 3.9 311 
1945 . . 155 ‘ 152 104 7.5 4.6 370 
1946 35.67 | 12.577 190 72 . ; ° . 437 
1947 41.3 14.30 228 82 190 129 9.3 5.5 481 
1948 42.9 15.21 273 95 ‘ > i ‘ 569 
1949 44,1 15.31 ec 101 309 210 13.7 8.8 667 
1950: Mar ° ° 692 
June ° ° 705 
Sep. ° 718 
Dec ° one 
1951: Mar e ° 
Persons cov. ° 86 0.5 16 ° 
(thousands) (1948) (1949) (Mar. 1949) 
1 Including salaried employees. 2 Oct. of each year. 3 Average of ten months. * Adults. 


1943: June; 1944 and 1945: 


figures : averages for quarter ending in month indicated. 


ct. ; 1947: Feb. ; 1949: Mar. 


5 Oct. 1938-Sep. 1939 = 100. Monthly 
® 1936 = 100. 


7 Average of nine months. 
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STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont.) 


Earnings per hour, day, week or month 


























































































































Asia (concl.) Europgs 
ial i 1 2 
Date Japan Bulgaria Finland France 
Day Month ® Day Hour ¢ Hour 
| M. W. M. W. M. w. M. W. 
Yen Yen Yen Yen Leva M. K M. K Fr. 
1937 2.48 0.78 1.96 44.9 5 
1938 2.49 0.85 2.06 47.5 . ° > 
1939 2.57 0.89 2.03 ° 49.0 8.22 4.61 > 
1940 2.78 1.05 2.28 ° 52.7 > ° ‘ 
1941 3.03 1.17 2.54 ° 62.4 ° ° ‘ 
1942 3.29 1.32 2.82 ° 72.6 14.42 8.18 ° 
1943 3.75 1.50 3.27 ° 93.5 16.87 9.62 A 
1944 4.67 1.88 3.88 ° 162.7 19.31 11.19 > 
1945 5.50 2.37 4.50 130 278.0 ° ° ° 
1946 23.96 10.36 19.89 540 308.1 46.21 31.14 30.3 
1947 75 34 63 1 756 351.5 63.07 41,19 43.2 
1948 207 92 174 4 683 =. 92.04 60.86 66.1 
1949 374 165 318 7516 nse 97.19 64.70 73.9 
1950 ° e 9 133 ° ° 81.4 
1950 : Mar. 8 086 100.03 65.70 78.5 
June 8 727 111,77 69.86 79.6 
Sep. 9070 F 125.93 83.44 85.1 
Dec. 12 764 os 89.7 
1951: Mar. 9 785 94.9 
Pemrese, 695 | 257_ | 58 ; 53 65 39 | 8170 
(thousands) (Oct. 1949) (1945) (1949) (1. Jan, 1981) 
Europe (cont.) 
5 ‘ 
Dete Western Germany Ireland 
Hour Week Hour 
M. w. | Mw. um. | w. | MW. M. w. |M.w.? 
RM. RM. RM, RM. RM, RM. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
1937 : ; , ° ” " 1 29 | 0 79 /|0114 
1938 0.86 0.50 0.80 43.25 23.04 39.68 1 383 | 0 82) 0119 
1939 ° ° ° ° . ° 1 3.6 0 8.5 1 0.1 
1940 ° ° ° ° 1 4.2 0 9.0 1 06 
1941 ° ° ° ° 1 4.5 0 9.2 1 10 
1942 ° ® ° . 1 5.2 0 9.3 1 15 
1943 a ‘ ° ° ° 1 6.2 0 10.3 1 2.6 
1944 , e . » » : 1 74 /|}0111 |} 1 36 
1945 . . a ° . » 179|}01138 )}1 38 
1946 0.96 ® 0.58 ® 0.90% | 38.74%| 20.75%] 35.71%| 1 92/1 037 1 48 
1947 1.01 0.61 0.94 40.10 21.89 36.78 3.15141 833 i:k 93 
1948 1.12 0.69 1.05 48.25 27.60 44.30 2 4.1 1 3.5 1 9.7 
1949 1.30 0.83 1.20 61.54 36.16 55.57 é R ’ 
1950 1.39 0.89 1.27 68.23 40.43 61.29 1 11.2 
1950: Mar. 1.34 0.86 1.23 64.74 38.29 58.21 . . 1 10.9 
June 1.36 0.87 1.24 66.51 39.18 59.91 . ° 1 11.2 
Sep. 1.40 0.89 1,28 69.87 41.45 62.75 ° . 1 11.2* 
Dec 1.47 0.94 1,34 71.81 42.79 64, . 1 11.7 
1951 : Mar. 1,52 0.97 1.38 73.81 43.47 65.81 . e 
Persons cov. ||__ 679 211 891 ~ 679 211 891 - r 136 ® 
(thousands) (Sep. 1949) (Dec. 1950) 
1 Including mining. 2 Rates. 3 Including salaried employees. “Monthly figures: averages 


for quarter ending in month indicated. 
= gg in Oct. of each year, except 1950 (Sep.). 
an ec. 





5 Bizonal area. 


Including building. 
7 Including juveniles. 
® Including proprietors and salaried employees, but excluding outside piece-workers. 


® Including mining. 


® Average of June, Sep. 

























































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 
EvuROPE (cont.) 
Ireland (concl.) Italy * Netherlands 
Date 
Hour 23 Week ® | Week ¢ Hour Hour § 
M. W. M. W. M. skil. | M. semi-skil.| M. unskil. 
Index Index 8. d. Lire Cents Cents Cents 
1937 Py ° oe 3 . ‘ ° > 
1938 ‘ e 43 10 e ° e ° 
1939 100 ® 100 ® 44 10 ° 58 48 43 
1940 106 103 46 6 : 60 5.0 l|lll aS 
1941 109 105 47 O e 68 55 | 50 
1942 109 106 48 7 70 59 | 54 
1943 117 117 53 9 73 62 57 
1944 123 126 56 10 ° a . 
1945 125 131 58 5 85 76 | 72 
1946 131 139 62 7 : 97 87 83 
1947 150 160 73 6 101.97 102 93 87 
1948 165 182 80 9 134.21 108 f 99 93 
1949 171 191 ° 140.92 109 100 94 
1950 aa aie 87 2 ahs es eae wae 
1950: Mar - 84 4 141.76 ° 
June ° 8 9 144,08 
Sep. - 87 2F 142.08 ° 
Dec. ° 89 3 wie } » 
1951: Mar. F | 7 
Persons cov. 77 136 7 1 679 as nr sas = 
(thousands) (1949) (Dec. 1950)| (Sep. 1950) (1949) 
Europe (cont.) 
Netherlands (concl.) Norway ® Saar } Sweden ® 
Date 
Week 5 Day ® Hour 1° Hour | Week Hour 
+ |M.semi-| M. 
M., skil. okt. | enekil. M. W. M. Ww. M. W. M. WwW. iM.w. 
FI. FL Fl. Fl. Kr. Kr. Fr. Fr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
1987 é ° ‘ 3.21 ‘ » ‘ ° P . . 
*938 ° ° ° 3.25 1.6312] 0.9712 ° ° ; ° . 
1939 27.69 | 23.33 | 20.67 3.27 1.6612} 0.9712 ° ° ‘ e . 
1940 26.18 | 22.46 | 20.03 3.40 1.72 1.03 e ° . ° ° 
1941 28.97 | 25.24 | 23.73 3.65 1.76 1,05 A . ° " 
1942 82.73 | 28.56 | 26.44 3.96 1.83 1.06 . . ‘ ° ° 
1943 35.82 | 30.99 | 28.55 4.28 1.88 1.09 ° . . e é 
1944 ° ‘ é ° 1.92 1.14 ° ° ° ‘ 
1945 38.61 | 35.02 | 33.30 e 2.17 1,32 ° 1.90 1.26 1.73 
1946 46.65 | 42.44 | 40.36 5.68 2.52 1.53 ° 2.04 1.37 1.87 
1947 49.80 | 45.14 | 42.70 6.38 2.78 1.76 ° 2.33 1.61 2.15 
1948 52.73 | 47.85 | 45.58 6.64 2.94 1.89 ° e 2.53 1.79 2.34 
1949 53.45 | 45.84 | 46.42 6.78 3.09 1.98 84.53 | 4025 2.617 | 1.867| 2.43F 
1950 bie ote dua aaa 3.26 2.17 91.47 | 4442 2.72 1,92 oo 
1950: Mar. e 3.10 2.02 | 86.33 | 4099 | 2.54 1.81 2.35 
June ° ‘ 3.26 2.11 89.11 | 4304 2.61 1.83 2.42 
Sep ° ° 3.23 2.07 95.39 | 4602 2.61 1.84 2.41 
Dec ° ° 3.45 2.47 |101.20 | 4896 2.687) 1.877) 2.48F 
1951: Mar 2.59 1.85 2.40 
Persons cov. _s Le : (1949) _ 80 | 23 . __ 309 83 490 
(thousands) (1949) (Oct.-Dec. 1948) (1949) 
































1 Revised series. 


and Sep. 


Nov. of each year. 
§ Including mining. 


iece-workers. 
or quarter ending in month indicated. 


Estimate. 


6 Sep. 


See introductory note p. 698. 
“Including mining. One week in Oct. of each year. 


2 Rates. 


3 Annual figures: averages of Mar. 
5 Adults ; one week in Sep., Oct. or 
7 Including proprietors and salaried employees but excluding outside 
® Insurance statistics (accidents). 


10 Monthly figures: averages 
11 Including foremen and juveniles. 


12 Third 


quarter. 








195¢ 


1951 


Per: 
(the 


OO 


1950 


1951 


Pers 
(thor 








1 
averag 
figure: 
5 Inch 
comps 
montl 
indica 








TABLE 0. STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING ( cont, ) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 
































































































































Europe (cont.) 
a. Switzerland United Kingdom 1 
Date 
Hour 2 Hour 3 Hour ¢ 
M. skil., | M. M. | M. semi- 
a Law." | amex, | w. M.W.| ii, lekiivanek.| W- M. w. |M.w.s 
ad Fr. Fr. Fr. | Index| Fr. Fr. Fr. |s. ais ain a 
Ll. 1937 1.32 1.07 0.70 100 ° ° ° ° ° > 
— 1938 1.37 1.09 0.73 104 ° ° a 1 58/0 90;)1 1.0 
1939 1.37 1.08 0.73 103 1.54 1.17 0.74 ° ° ° 
1940 1.42 1.12 0.75 107 P ‘ > > | > ° 
1941 1.52 1.22 0.81 115 ° ‘ ; . . > 
1942 1.67 1.37 0.91 128 1.91 1.50 0.97 > “ 
1943 1.80 1.50 1.00 138 2.03 1.62 105 |2 50/1 41/1 10.6 
1944 1.90 1.60 1, 147 2.14 1.73 Bee tS) 667i 6S TS UO 
1945 2.01 1.70 1.16 156 2.26 1.85 1.29 |2 6.7 | 1 53/2 04 
1946 2.21 1.87 1.34 174 2.47 2.04 145 |}2 78);1 65/2 28 
1947 2.40 2.04 1.49 190 2.66 2.19 157 |2 109};1 82/2 5.1 
1948 2.55 2.16 1.58 201 2.80 2.31 165 |3 1081 9692 7.26 
1949 2.60 2.21 1.63 205 2.83 2.33 166 |3 2.1/1 108/;2 82 
1950 nie. son aie ja ad ious en 8 36/1 11.7/;2 9.5 
1950: Mar. . ‘ ‘ é 8 28/1 1112/2 8.7 
June 2.60 2.21 1.64 206 é > . » o 
Sep. . : " é 7 8 36/1 11.7/2 95 
Dec das i es " : 
1951: Mar. ° é . ° ° ° 
Pasmecev.) 9S. 1 8 | Se ee tS : ot 
"Tv (thousands) (1949 *) (Oct. 1949 *) (Oct. 1960) 
il Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
= | United Kingdom * (conel.) Australia| Hawaii New Zealand 
Date 
_ 7 Week 7 Week ® | Week ® Week ® 
=a M. Ww. M. W.5 M. M. W. M, w. M. W. 
ori s. d s. d s. a. || Index $ s. a s. a. s. 4. 
— 1937 ° ‘ . 8s 9 pe : ee 
1938 70 11 32 10 50 4 . . 94 6 38 4 80 8 
1939 ° ° ° 13.91 98 5 41 7 84 4 
1940 92 11 39 3 67 0O ° 21.12 101 9 44 10 86 10 
1941 103 11 43 7 738 #7 : 21.23 109 10 49 1 92 10 
1942 118 4 53 9 84 9 100 27.96 121 8 53 2 101 O 
1943 128 6 61 9 94 O 107 33.86 1382 9 59 5 110 5 
1944 130 7 63 8 96 10 107 36.90 1 3 62 0 109 11 
1945 126 7 62 8 95 7 107 41.43 134 10 63 9 114 5 
1946 126 7 65 10 100 10 109 42.25 143 8 69 0O 125 5 
1947 134 5 70 2 108 121 49.51 149 5 74 O 131 9 
; 1948 143 46 74 416] 116 106 138 51.42 165 2 83 6 146 5 
1 1949 148 1 79 8 120 10 152 ee aes ps 
Tr 1950 156 8 83 2 127 5 a * 
1950: Mar. 151 8 81 0 128 4 164 ° ° 
June e ° 169 
Sep. 156 8 838 2 127 5 176 
Dec. ° 
by 1951: Mar. at = si i cn , ; ‘ 
- Persons cov. . . 4 800 . j 94 28 122 
_ ~ Ae eee 
' (thousands) (Oct. 1950) — (1948) 
- 1 Manual workers. ? Earnings of wage-earners involved in industrial accidents. Monthly figures : 
- averages for half-year ending in month indicated. 3 Oct. of each year, -“ 1939 (June). * Annual 
po figures : Oct. of each year, except 1943 to 1945 (July) ; monthly : r. and Oct. of each year. 
de 5 Including juveniles. * Owi o changes in industrial classification, Oct. 1 figures are not strictly 
comparable with those for earlier dates. * Annual figures : Oct. of each year, except 1940 to 1945 (July) ; 


a monthly figures: Apr. and Oct. of each year. *® Monthly figures: averages for quarter ending in month 


indicated. ® Week nearest 31 Mar. 














Hours of Work 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK IN MANUFACTURING 






































































































































AMERICA ASIA EvuROPE 
Date Czech 
United | Mex- | Puerto Israel 2 Japan sal clove, | .Fin- 
Canada) States | ico 2 Rico M. | W. | Per day|Per month Austria 3 land * 
1937 ° 38.6 ° ° ° > 9.91 ° ° . 45.0 
1938 ° 35.6 . ° ° ; 9.94 . ° e 45.9 
1939 ° 87.7 | 45.16 ‘ . > 9.46 : e 44.987) 45.1 
1940 38.1 43.60 ° ° ° 9.45 ° e . 44.8 
1941 40.6 45.60 ° e 9.50 ° e 44.2% 
1942 ° 42.9 45.56 ° ° 9.58 . A ° 45.1 
1943 4 44.9 ° “ 49.7 43.5 9.67 ° . ° 45.7 
1944 a 45.2 | 46.32 P 49.2 | 44.9 | 10.17 ° ° 45.6 
1945 44.3 43.4 site . 49.2 | 44.1 9.92 P . s 44.9 
1946 42.7 40.4 35.3 ® ° F ° e ° 45.1628 44.3 
1947 42.5 40.4 346 48.9 42.5 8.0 ° 164.4 46.10 44.3 
1948 42.2 40.1 35.5 ° . 7.9 |184.511//178. 46.76 | 45.0 
1949 42.3 39.2 34.7 44.0 42.0 ° ° 185.812... 44.1 
1950 42.3 40.5 =s3 ite aay ° 189.0 |/191.0 33 44.3 
1949 : Sep. 42.7 39.6 33.7 . 3 7.7 ‘ 188.9 _ 45.0 
Dec. 39.9 39.8 35.1 . . ‘ 195.5 45.0 
1950: Mar. 42.8 39.7 des e ° 179.3 ||194.4 45.1 
June 42.5 40.5 R ° ° 192.5 {188.7 42.0 
Sep. 42.9 41.0 . ° 195.2 ¥ |/187.2 45.2 
Dec. 40.2 ™| 41.4 ° 198.4 {|/193.5 as 
1951: Mar. 42.2 41.1 ° a e 186.8 bbe Se 
» 1l 5 953 | 2439 392 
Persons cov. 770 7 849 64 a 109 
(thousands) |] (1950) | (1950) | (1939) (Mar. 1949) (Sea; (p50) 080} (1950) 
Europe (concl.) 
Date Netherlands 18 , 
United 
Ger- Ire- Nor- | Saar | Swe- | Switzer-| 5. 
France 15 16 | Italy 17 M. 19} 19 20 King- 
many land M. . - |way den land 
- ski. | 8®™ | unskil. dom *4 
skil. 
1937 40.4 ‘ , ‘ ot. 47.2|47.1| . 
1938 38.8 49.5 44.2 e ° ° 44.7 46.3 | 46.3 | 46.3 
1939 40.7 ° 44.6 48.0 48.5 48.5 | 45.4 45.6 | 47.1 . 
1940 . ° 44.4 43.5 44.0 44.5 | 43.4 46.6 | 47.3 . 
1941 37.8 e 43.5 42.5 46.0 47.5 | 44.1 47.0 | 47.0 ‘ 
1942 40.9 ° 43.1 47.0 48.5 49.0 | 43.7 47.2 | 46.8 ° 
1943 44.7 ° 43.3 49.0 49.5 50.5 | 43.0 47.3 | 47.1 49.9 
1944 42.6 ° 43.6 . > ‘ 42.2 47.2 | 47.4 | 48.2 
1945 42.1 e 44.4 ° 45.5 46.5 47.0 | 41.3 47.4 | 47.6 | 47.0 
1946 43.3 39.722] 44.7 ° 48.5 48.5 49.0 | 43.1 46.8 | 47.8 | 46.0 
1947 44.6 39.1 44.6 8.00 | 49.0 | 48.5 | 49.0 | 43.8 2 «-- | 47.9 | 44.7 
1948 44.6 42.4 44.6 7.93 49.0 48.5 49.0 | 44.2 ° “a 47.4 | 44,933 
1949 43.8 46.5 ° 7.97 49.0 48.5 49.5 | 44.0 | 47.4 ee 47.5 | 45.0 
1950 44.8 oie 45.0 ‘ee wae one oa oon 48.2 oe 47.4 | 45.7 
1949 : Sep. 43.8 47.4 ° 8.03 ° ° ° ° 47.8 ° 47.5 | 45.0 
Dec. 44.1 46.9 ° 7.93 ° ° e 47.1 ° 47.4 ° 
1950: Mar. 44,1 47.2 44.1 7.98 ° ° 47.2 e 47.3 ee 
June 44.4 48.2 44.4 7.98 ° 48.7 ° 47.4 ° 
Sep 44.8 49.1 45.0 8.03 48.0 47.7 | 45.7 
Dec. 44.7 een 45.1 ais 48.1 47.7 ° 
1951: Mar. 44.8 anes ose bine ° . " hee ° 47.8 ona 
891 136 #3 | 1713 84 118 62 543 4 800 
Persons cov. || 3 870 Sans 87 323 
(Sep. | (Dec. | (Sep. ™ _—_———— ° (Ma (Oct. 
(thousands) |} (1950) 1949) | 1950) | 1950) (1949) (1950) 194 ) |(1950) 1950) 
1 Oct. of each year. #7 Adults. 1943: June; 1944 and 1945: Oct.; 1947: Feb.; 1949: Mar. 2 In- 
cluding salaried employees. ‘ Including mining. Hours per month. Including mining. ‘* Original 


data, hours per fortnight, divided by two. 
® Average of nine months. 
13 Average of ten months. 


of establishments. 
of eight months. 


Mar., June and 


ear, except 1950 (Sep.). 
19 New series, see introductory note, p. 699. 
1938 and 1939: averages of semi-annual figures ; 1946: June. 
Oct. of each year, except 1943 to 1945: July ; monthly figures: Apr. and Oct. of each year. 


ov. 


Sep. 


45 Bizonal area. 
17 Hours per day. 


7 Mar. 


10 Average of 
14 Annual figures: 1938, Jan.-Aug.; 1942, Jan.-June, 
Sep. and Dec. ; commencing 1943, average of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 1945: 


Including building. 
Includin 


16 Including minin 
g gas and electricity. 


Including mining. 


fi 


Nov. 


11 Oct. 1948. 


12 


nnual 
22 


§ Since 1941, the statistics cover an increased number 
Feb. and Oct. 


Average 


One week in Oct. of each 
One week in Sep., Oct., or 
» except 193 
21 Manual workers. 


: July; 
figures : 
Avera 


of June, Sep. and Dec. ** Owing to changes in industrial classification, Oct. 1948 figures are not strictly 
24 Including proprietors and salaried employees but excluding 


comparable with those for earlier dates. 


outside piece-workers. 
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Retail Prices in Certain Countries 


in October 1950 


The following table presents the results for 55 countries of the 
last annual enquiry carried out by the International Labour Office 
into the retail prices of certain articles of ordinary consumption 
(foodstuffs, fuel, etc.).* 

The data have been collected by the official statistical services 
and communicated by them directly to the Office, except in a few 
cases where the figures have been taken by the Office from official 
publications. 

As a rule, prices are given for the capital or the most important 
town in each country. Where data have been received for a number 
of towns in a country, averages are shown ; and these are unweighted 
arithmetic averages, computed in most cases by the Office. 

It should be noted that the prices given under different countries 
may not always relate to articles of exactly the same quality and 
that, in a few cases, goods are still rationed and only restricted 
quantities are available at the prices quoted. 





1 The results of the enquiry in the five preceding years have been published 


as follows: for 1945, in International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, January- 
February 1947, pp. 188-95 ; for 1946 and atta *in INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice: Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 eae Ra 216-27, 
table XX ; for 1948, in International Labour Review, , October 
1949, pp. 435-46 ; for 1949, in International Labour Teenion, Vel xii No. 3, 
March 1951, pp. 328-88. 






































724 RETAIL PRICES IN OCTOBER 1950 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1950 
AFRICA 
Article Unit * — — Egypt Kenya Morocco “ Rh ha Sudan 
| : Rho 
— Douala’) Cairo = Casablanca | 4°8i@/ 6 towns ome 
Francs | Francs! Piastres | Cents Francs Pence Pence Piastres 
1. Wheat bread Kg. || 11.75 40.0 | 5.7 101 33.50-37.85 | 14.3 13.9 e 
2. Other bread 9 ° 84.5 2.6 Ee . ° . 4.8 
8. Flour (wheat) 11.33 2 5.2 38.00 12.9 17.2 5.1 
4, Oatmeal or rolled oats “i ‘ ‘ : ° 28.2 ‘ 
5. Rice ” 10.29 35.0 3.0-3.2 90.00 35.1 4.8 
6. Macaroni ° 34.33 | 55.6 8.8-9.6 111.00 17.0? F 
Ist quality ° 46.67 | 180.0 | 30.0-36.0 | 397 38.6 | 33.0—-40.0 8.0 
7. Beef and quality | 7 ||... |100.0 | 19.2-27.2| }150.00-380.00 20.0 | 5.6 
Ist quality “ 51. 5. A 0 51.0—58. ‘ 
8. Pork 2nd quality : gy | ses 24.0-25.6 | se \280.00-330.00 Rye 
Ist quality sd ° J -1-37.8 | : 
9. Mutton { 954, quality | ' | 3a:6-39°0 | © }215.00-340.00 \ 46.0-93.0 120 
Ist quality ni ° r ’ ° \ 6 
10. Veal ee Goalie ‘ é 190-267 |. |325.00-500.00 \ 31.0 Hy 
11. Ham ” 1140.00 120.0 P , 127.9? . 
12. Bacon sd 63.73 80.0 190.00 80.0 50.7 
13. Fresh fish 42.50 19.0—22.4 133.00—541.00 43.98 11.2 
14. Smoked fish ¥y ‘ 14.0 . f ‘ 
15. Margarine - " 290.00 49.0 26.5 
16. Lard _ 23.33 ‘ , 61.5 ‘ 
17. Peanut oil Litre|} 28.96 | 118.0 215.00 35.2? 
18. Milk (unskim. past.) - 11.19 . | 5,0-6.7 4 70 57.005 8.8 8.4 4.5 
19. Butter (table) Kg. || 86.77 | 300.0 | 44.5-50.0 | 590 601.00 92.6 93.0 52.9 
20. Cheese 22 74.50 . | 16.7-19.0 . ‘ ° 73.0 24.0 
21. Eggs (fresh) 1 2.50} 10.0 | 0.8-0.9 23 10.50 3.9 2.5 1.0 
22. Peas (dried) Kg ‘ 3 6.4-8.0 53.00 4.8 
23. Beans (white/red haricot)} ” , ‘ 6.4-11.2 P 101.00 » 4.8 
24. Potatoes = 4.37 15.0 3.2 22 25.00 7.7 4.8 
25. Cabbages (green or red) e ‘ ‘ 1.3-1.9 37 . . 4.0 
26. Onions a 17.33 | 2.2-3.3 é 17.4 ° 
27. Apples (home produce) re . | 12.0—14.4 : ‘ 
28. Oranges “ ° ° ‘ 12.0 
29. Prunes (dried) ” : | 28.8-32.0 69.4 | 17.6 
30. Sugar (white, granulated)|; ” 9.17 66.0 5.6 88 114.00 14.9 14.1 8.8 
31. Coffee, roast ni 56.90 | 115.0 | 70.4—-72.0 | 904 610.00 a 132.3 42.5 
32. Tea " " . 76.0-84.0 | 584 745.00 110.78 46.3 
33. Cocoa > . 268.0 | 45.0-50.0 ° ° 79.6 44.1 
34. Salt (cooking) ” 3.00 6.8 0.6 10.00 6.0 1.0 
35. Beer Litre|| 7.75 76.9 | 9.0 m 19.4 ‘ 
36. Firewood 100 kg} 20.00 87.5 | 90.0 ‘ 22.2 20.0 
37. Coal (household) . 4 ‘ 450.0 1500.007 62.3% 75.77 
38. Electricity (light) Kwh.||} 6.07 23.0 2.3 11.95 ‘ 3.3 
39. Gas (cooking) 100 cu.m, . . 180.0 ‘ 
40. Soap (laundry) 100grj| 1.35 8.08 3.0-4.0 . 13.108 2.4 1.5 
41. Cigarettes 20 22.0 | 7.5-8.0 100 30.00 5.0° 9.0 






































AVERA 


Whe 
Othe 
Flow 
Oatn 
Rice 
. Maca 


ST G9 20 











* Factors used for conversion into metric units : 


1 U.S. quart = 0.9464 1.; 1 1. of oil = 0.9 
1 cord of wood = 128 cu. ft. = 1450 kg. ; 1 kati = 0.6048 kg. 


1 November. 
pasteurised. 





5 Bottled. 


2 Salisbury only. 
® Local. 


3 Average calculated for fewer towns than indicated in the heading. 


7 Charcoal. ® Native type ; European type: 14 pence. 


1 Ib. = 0.4536 kg. ; 


1 imp. quart = 


1.1365 1; 


.; 1 apple or 1 orange = 0.125 kg.; 1 cu. m. of wood = 400 kg.; 


872 per cent. fat. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 


(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1950 (cont. ) 
























































Arrica (concl.) AMERICA 
Tan- Ugan- Union of || Domi- 
Article Unit *|| gan- Tunisia * of South |} nion of United States 
yika Africa /||Canada 
oe se tf Tunis pare 2 towns Le Chicago | New York aims 
Cents} Francs Cents Pence Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1. Wheat bread Kg. |} 105 35.00 110 8.7 24.9 30.0 34.6 33.1 
2. Other bread . ° ° ° ° t ° e - 
3. Flour (wheat) vd 41.25 7.9 16.3 21.0 21.7 22.0 
4, Oatmeal or rolled oats ‘ 21.9 27.1 27.7 29.3 29.5 
5. Rice ° . 20.5 41.4 35.3 40.3 38.6 
6. Macaroni ” 60.00 . 4 ° ‘ ° 
7. Beet lst quality - 187 | 420.00 397 | 33.1-60.4 || 198.4 164.0 162.7 171.3 
| ‘mee 2nd quality ° . 258.00 . 15.4—22.5 ‘ 146.2 137.6 140.4 
| 8. Pork 3 quality ‘ — : \33,1-51.4 145.5 or a i 
9. Mutton Ist quality 4 386 | 206.00-33.00 | 331 | 27.3-37.3 ||178.4 165.3 157.4 167.8 
| ae 2nd quality ° ‘ i . | 28.4-26.5 d 67.7 62.2 61.7 
| 10. Veal Ist quality r ° 139.3 227.3 276.9 248.0 
= 2nd quality a ‘ . ; 82.7 87.1 96.1 
| 11. Ham “ : 109.81 ; 131.2 141.3 | 137.3 
12. Bacon 4 191.00 71.9 181.4 151.9 163.6 158.3 
13. Fresh fish e ° 18.7 85.5 ‘ x ° 
14. Smoked fish 240.00 2 ‘ ‘ ° 
15. enmariee of . ‘ . 68.8 | 74.3 72.8 
| 16. La 4 206.00 49.4 63.1 44.5 49.2 48.1 
| 17. Peanut oil Litre 200.00 . ‘ ‘ ; . 
| 18. Milk (unskim. past.) “ 79 47.50 # 88 9.3? 16.5% 18.5% 21.68 21.68 
19. Butter (table) Kg. || 650 564.00 611 72.8 132.7 159.4 166.9 164.5 
20. Cheese . . 410.00 . 58.4 133.2 113.3 120.8 112.0 
| 21. Eggs (fresh) 1 32 10.00 29 2.2 5.7 5.8 6.7 5.9 
| 22. Peas (dried) Kg. || . 70.48 28.7 , , ; 21.94 
| 23. Beans (white/red haricot)| ” . 124.00 . 17.0 26.7 32.6 38.4 35.1 
| 24, Potatoes f 44 25.00 33 10.1 6.5 11.0 7.7 9.0 
25. Cabbage (green or red) 4 88 . 62 11.2 11.0 9.3 10.6 12.3 
26. Onions > . ° 10.1 15.0 11.2 } 11.9 11.9 
7. Apples (home produce) e ° 25.6 . 245 | 21.6 23.4 
| 28. Oranges e 10.4 27.2 39.1 | 39.0 34.0 
29. Prunes (dried) 4 54.7 53.8 57.5 57.1 55.8 
| 30. Sugar (white, granulated)| ” 101 99.75 71 9.0 26.7 " 22.5 21.3 21.8 
31. Coffee, roast " 111047 542.00 941 109.3 226.9 184.1 190.7 192.7 
32. Tea e 584 | 935.00 584 176.4 235.0 ‘ ; 284.0¢ 
| 33. Cocoa " : : ; , 129.6 pew 99.04 
34. Salt (cooking) " 20.00 4.9 13.0 3 ‘ 
| 35. Beer Litre : . ; 
| 36. Firewood 100 kg. ° 84.2 , ‘ . 
| 37. Coal (household) “ 2000.005 54.3 228.8 | 825-24° | 157.3-166.0° > 
| 38. Electricity (light) Kwh. 28.00 1.2 7 4.8 6.6 4.9 
| 39. Gas (cooking) 100 cu.m, 2500.00? ‘ ‘ . 
} o 
| 40. Soap (laundry) 100 grj|_. 9.528 . 1.6 4.8 4.5 4.6 4.2¢ 
| 41. Cigarettes 20 100 : 100 14.0 37.1 21.5 20.4 20.1 








in the heading. 


* The factors for conversion into metric units are shown on p. 724. 


1 Cooked. 
5 Charcoal. 





2 Not pasteurised. 


3 Bottled, delivered. 
6 Bituminous ; low volatile. 


#A 


vera 


? For lighting. 


calculated for fewer towns than indicated 
®50 per cent. fat. 
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RETAIL PRICES IN OCTOBER 1950 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1950 (cont.) 


ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 





AMERICA (cont.) 
























































tas eas Domi- 
. adie -_ British British West P . 
Article Unit Bolivia Guiana | British ladies Chile nen 
} Hon- a lic 
La Paz 5 duras — _~ Santiago 3 towns | Ciudad 
Trujillo 
Bolivianos | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Pesos Pesos Cents 
1. Wheat bread Kg 18.22 33 22.0 9.00 8.53 53 
2. Other bread ‘ ° ‘ < ° ; . 26 
3. Flour (wheat) * 17.39 18.0 15.5 7.68 7.50 31 
4. Oatmeal or rolled oats “4 ° . ° P ° ° . 
5. Rice va 26.09 29.5 17.5 8.80 10.67 29 
6. Macaroni 1 34.78 Z P ° . 55 
Ist quality a 35.00 62 58.5 79.0 92.5 71-110 
7. Beef { 2nd quality - 30.00 4 . “is J } 1.8 } WTA 53 
Ist quality + H j , . 
8. Pork we | } 60.00 , . \71-77 
Ist quality = : 5 Zz 
9. Mutton { end quality | * } hese 48.00 \ 42.00 
st quality + : ‘ ; \ 1 | 71-77 
10. Veal { ond duality . 30:60 43.20 |} 34.40 om 
11. Ham as 130.00 ‘ ; 287 
12. Bacon “s 117.00 ‘ 3 1 i . 
13. Fresh fish 2 64.00 70 33.0 51.0 65.0 88 
14. Smoked fish re ° ‘ é 48.5 ‘ 55 
15. Margarine ” 43.48 63.0 4 , : 110 
16. Lard ee 86.66 . 66.0 4 58.67 62.36 101 
17. Peanut oil Litre 86.66 2 428 é 78.0 34.404 36.534 78 
18. Milk (unskim. past.) " 10.00 185 , ‘ 6.40 7.60 16 
19. Butter (table) Kg. 166.66 i 194.0 130.0 125.00 122.50 198 
20. Cheese Hs 119.56 ‘ “ 74.33 74.84 “ 
21. Eggs (fresh) 1 4.00 é 2.45 3.33 6 
22. Peas (dried) Kg ‘ - : ‘ . 
23. Beans (white/red haricot)} ” 33.00 42.0 15.70 17.43 18 
24. Potatoes “ 13.04 . 8.04 7.03 15 
25. Cabbages (green or red) = 8.90 3.13 3.29 22 
26. Onions 2 12.17 x ° $1 
27. Apples (home produce) 7 ° . ° 
28. Oranges 4 32.00 6 
29. Prunes (dried) 91.30 + 
30. Sugar (white, granulated)| ” 13.04 1l 15.0 15.5 7.20 7.15 26 
31. Coffee, roast + 120.00 4 ° . 79.20 79.35 121 
32. Tea - 282.00 118.40 118.402 . 
33. Cocoa - ° » . 52 
34. Salt (cooking) :~ 4.20 1.80 1.80 9 
35. Beer Litre 18.75 16.32 17.681 56 
36. Firewood 100 kgj| 217.39 94 200.00 ° . 
37. Coal (household) ” 565.22 ‘ 340.00° " . 
38. Electricity (light) Kwh. 1.40 1.95 2.77 10 
39. Gas (cooking) 100 cu.m, ° 343.00 355.00 . 
40. Soap (laundry) 100 gr! 4.66 6 3.5 i 1.95 1.69 4 
41. Cigarettes 20 20.00 ‘ 26.0 24.0 4.40 4.27 17 
* The factors for conversion into metric units are shown on p. 724. 
1 Average calculated for fewer towns than indicated in the heading. * Peanut and sunflower oil. * Cooking 


oil. 


* Soya-bean oil. 








5 Not pasteurised. 


6 Charcoal. 
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ION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1950 (cont.) 
America (concl.) ASIA 
| Article Unit *)|El Salvador Coete ja Panama Uruguay || Burma | Ceylon 
~ S Guat M R Col ages 
an uate- ana- , an- olom- 
ci Salvador | mala gua Panama {Montevideo goon bo 
an! Colones | Quetzales Cor- | Centesimos Pesos Rupees | Rupees | Piastres 
nts dobas 
1. Wheat bread Kg. . 0.200 | 3.22 35.3 0.25 . 0.55 4.72 
3 2. Other bread a ° 4 . 44.1 . ' ‘ 7 
6 3. Flour (wheat) a 0.74 0.239 | 18.00 22.0 0.18 1.833 0.51 
1 4. Oatmeal or rolled oats _ ‘ F ° 51.5 " ° ‘ 
5. Rice ” 0.52 0.195 | 1.10 23.6 0.32 0.367 0.331 
~ 6. Macaroni " e ° 2.76 38.4 0.37 ‘ ° 
9 Ist quality x 1. -: 26 | 0.652 | 2.87 78.5-169.1 es . 54 
110|§| 7: Beet { 2nd quality | ” 0.391 | 2.20 | 55.1-70.3 }0.26-0.75 "15 
3 8. Pork { Ist quality =< 2. 7 O39 1.086 | 3.75 132.3 : ° 2.56 | 59.52 
77 2 = poe = @ Aa 9 0.869 | 3.20 55.1 . 3.132 ‘ “6 A 
st quality - ‘ j ‘ P 4, 
| 9. Mutton { @nd quality | ” y hs 3.552%| 3.73 
| Ist quality 7 0.98-2.17 é u 
77 || 10. Veal { 2nq Quality | > : ' 
3 11. Ham ° 264.6 8.27 
7 12. Bacon ” . ‘ 6.61 . ° ‘ 7.83 
13. Fresh fish © 1.80 1.522 ‘ 33.1-79.4 ° 2.005 6.13 
8 14. Smoked fish > " 1.304 ; a ‘ * é 
> 
15. Margarine ms ‘ ; 105.4 : : 4.52 
0 16. Lar > 2.17 0.782 é 65.9 . : ° a 
1 17. Peanut oil Litre ; ‘ ‘ 7 1.20 2.708 | 1.58% | 36.56 
8 
18. Milk (unskim. past.) a 0.60 0.180 | 0.63 33.05 0.15 1.389 1.04 
6 19. Butter (table) Kg. 2.28 2.608 | 6.40 174.2 . . 5.62 
8 20. Cheese 6 1.69 1.521 | 3.53 123.7 1.60 . 4.63 
: 21. Eggs (fresh) 1 0.10 0.060 | 0.25 7.0 0.05 0.125% 0.20 
22. Peas (dried) Kg. ‘ 0.195 32.0 
23. Beans (white/red haricot)| ” . ” 39.5 . é $ 
3 24. Potatoes si 0.39 0.217 : 18.1 0.16 0.458 0.64 
> 25. Cabbages (green or red) o. x . 0.42 25.1 ° P 1.48 
2 26. Onions -: ° ‘ 26.5 0.458 0.57 
L 27. Apples (home produce) “1 . c . . : 
28. Oranges = 0.060 | 0.64 35.0 2.40 
5 29. Prunes (dried) Ks , : ; A 
30. Sugar (white, granulated); ” 0.54 0.152 | 1.50 27.6 0.33 1.681 1.15 20.86 
) 31. Coffee, roast - 2.32 1.217 | 5.29 165.3 3.38 . 6.31 . 
1 32. Tea 1 ‘ . é 386.2 é 11.275 6.42 
33. Cocoa = 2.22 0.652 | 5.95 d ‘ . 6.37 
4 34. Salt (cooking) * 0.13 0.086 | 0.33 12.3 : 0.306 | 0.13 
) 35. Beer Litre 1.52 0.330 | 1.50 A ‘ . 3.10 
36. Firewood 100 &. . 1.576 “ 4 P 4.714 4.11 
37. Coal (household) “ . 3.888 . 4 14.007 ‘ . 
38. Electricity (light) Kwh. 0.25 0.031 | 0.60 f é 0.06 
) 39. Gas (cooking) 100 cu.m : ‘ 26.49 
40. Soap (laundry) 100 gr. " 0.043 | 0.22 4 0.05 0.250 | 0.41 2.05 
: 41. Cigarettes 20 0.33 0.125 | 1.15 P ° ‘ 1.50 b 
* The factors for conversion into metric units are shown on p. 724. 
cing 1 natant outside ration: 0.82. *Goat meat. *Coconut oil. ‘Olive oil. 5 Not pasteurised. * Duck egg. 
arcoa 
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RETAIL PRICES IN OCTOBER 1950 


(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1950 (cont.) 


















































Asta (cont.) | 
Article Unit * India Indonesia Iraq 
Hong 
Kong F 4 
Bombay | Calcutta Delhi 2 towns | Die. | Mace itea 
Hong Rupees Rupiahs Fils | 
Kong $ 
1. Wheat bread Kg. |} 1.10 . ° ° 2.16 2.50 34 
2. Other bread a . ‘ é : ° 2.81 3.40 . 
8. Flour (wheat) ” 10.83 0.3698 0.4687 0.3229 0.51562 1.96 1.75 50 
4, Oatmeal or rolled oats a ‘ . . . , 6.75 6.17 é 
5. Rice 4 0.7240 0.4479 0.6302 0.57292 | 0.84-1.38 | 0.82-1.06 é 
6. Macaroni 4 ‘ P ° ° 4.75 7.70 
- Ist quality ” 1 3.37 7.41 ‘s 160 
7. Beef Qnd quality | ” || 1.46 6.62 | 425 | . | 
8. Pork Ist quality ” 16.01 ? : 10.00 8.00 a 
' 2nd quality ” |) 4.59 . . . ‘ 8.28 7.50 oan 
9. Mutton / Ist quality ” | 2.56 2.5729 3.09902 1.7604 2.20311 : 200 
: \ oan quality ° vr : ; . ‘ : d 
st quality - 4, f ‘ 
10. Veal { nd quality | ” || 2.59 i 3 f 
11. Ham ” 11 6.68 . ; 22.50 | 35.00 é 
12. Bacon ad 4.96 a ° 16.20 ‘ e 
13. Fresh fish ™ a 3.2969 3.06771 | 3.86 2.50 | 162 | 
14. Smoked fish ” ‘ ‘i . ‘ . ot] 
15. Margarine ” 112.98 6.12 | 612 | . | 
16. Lard x8 ° ; , ott 
17. Peanut oil Litre 4.29 ati 
18. Milk (unskim. past.) ” |} 2.203) 1.1198 1.07814 0.7344 0.67711 2.147 | 1.50% | 74 | 
19. Butter (table) Kg. || 5.95 ‘a . > . 18.55 | 18.75 | 550 
20. Cheese rg 4.40 6.50 8.33 | 226 
21. Eggs (fresh) 1 J 0.40 0.35 10 
22. Peas (dried) Kg. ’ ; . 2.12 2.75 45 
23. Beans (white/red haricot)| ” , . . ‘ 2.38 1.00 50 
24. Potatoes P 0.6406 0.7344 0.6406 0.72401 1.58 2.25 40 
25. Cabbages (green or red) a ‘ : . - ‘ 1.70 45-50 
26. Onions “a . 0.2083 0.2969 0.1615 1.60 2.25 16 | 
27. Apples (home produce) x 3.30 d ‘ . ‘ oot 
28. Oranges - 2.20 5.53 80 | 
29. Prunes (dried) ‘ é R 
30. Sugar (white, granulated)| ” 1.10 0.9323 0.9167 0.8750 0.9583 2.56 4.00 98 
31. Coffee, roast % ‘ P ‘ ‘ ; 11.18 9.00 | 600 
82. Tea » |} 8.82 ‘ . 11.00 | 11.00 | 680 
33. Cocoa - ‘ P “ 40.55 | 28.66 é 
34. Salt (cooking) = 0.1042 0.1250 0.76 0.75 12 
35. Beer Litre ‘ . : : 134 
36. Firewood 100 kg. 6.8906 9.1875 9.1875 6.8902 ‘ e 
87. Coal (household) z 16.07295 5.8437° | 17.22405 | 18.36985 2) 27.755 |100.005| . 
38. Electricity (light) Kwh. . 4 0.1875 ° 0.33 ‘ 18 
39. Gas (cooking) 100cu. m. ‘ 82.50 ‘ 
40. Soap (laundry) 100 gr. 0.37 0.36 é 
41. Cigarettes 20 1.58 1.25 30 





* The factors for conversion into metric units are shown on p. 724. 


1 Average calculated for fewer towns than indicated in the heading. 
*Buffalo milk. ° Charcoal. 


® Soft coke. 


2 Goat meat. * Not paste 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1950 (cont.) 
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Asta (cont.) 
Straits 
Ma- 
: + Japan Settie- 
Article Unit laya pour 
Kuala Singa- 
Tokyo | Osaka | 28 towns |Lum-| Karachi 3 towns | Manila =—— 
pur pose 
Yen Cents Cents 
1. Wheat bread Kg. 46.49 46.62 46.86 0.55 ‘ 0.55 
2. Other bread = ° ‘ ° ° ‘ . 
3. Flour (wheat) “« 42.75 42.58 42.61 0.2675 0.41 
4, Oatmeal or rolled oats “4 . ° ‘ ° . " 
5. Rice 4 50.15 55.72 50.47 0.43 0.3511 0.43 
6. Macaroni 7 . ° e ° ‘ > 
lst quality ” , 3.84 2.81 
‘thet 1% 2nd quality | * 282.33 |\263.79 |) 265.61 th oe 
st quality ” 9 . ‘ . 
8. Pork 2nd quality ” 348.79 336.44 \ 341.03 m ‘ : 
Ist quality ” ° 3.30 1.6719 2.20 
9. Mutton \ 2nd quality a ° . ° 
Ist quality es ° ° ° 
10. Veal 2nd quality a : ° . Pe > 
ll. Ham a 449.87 *| 438.992| 421.58 2 . ° . ‘ 
12. Bacon x ° ‘ ° : " . ‘ 
13. Fresh fish ¥ 207.92 254.91 208.15 1.98 0.2284 2.60 | 2.02 
14. Smoked fish a ‘ ; é 1.69 ‘ 2.30 | 1.52 
15. Margarine 5 257.02 | 253.31 251.58 . | 2.11 4 
16. La . 266.70 ‘ 258.41 1.65 1.17 | 1.98 
17. Peanut oil Litre ‘ ° ‘ : a 
18. Milk (unskim. past.) *y 69.46 74.95 61.87 0.703} 0.6889 P 
19. Butter (table) Kg. || 813.81 813.06 883.03 : é 8.53 
20. Cheese _ ° : ‘ e " 
21. Eggs (fresh) 1 14,43 15.09 14.21 0.15 0.13 
22. Peas (dried) K . 4 . > ° ‘ 
23. Beans (white/red haricot)| ” 142.23 122.98 102.01 . . ‘ 
24, Potatoes 7" 15.62 15.23 13.18 0.17 0.5188 0.17 
25. Cabbages (green or red) 7 19.34 22.48 12.80 0.53 . 0.68 
26. Onions % 18.67 17.04 17.07 ‘ 0.1616 . 
27. Apples (home produce) % 63.63 76.09 52.57 . ; 
28. Oranges a 57.23 52.54 49.91 1.32 
29. Prunes (dried) ” : 4 é . 
30. Sugar (white, granulated); ” é 71.50 75.74 0.56 1.0366 0.53 
31. Coffee, roast “ : ‘ ; 3.47 ‘ 6.61¢ 
32. Tea - 308.125 | 268.3855| 274.275 ; 5.2254 ‘ 
33. Cocoa x . e . ° . 
34. Salt (cooking) 7, 23.69 22.32 22.06 0.1338 
35. Beer Litre|| 186.48 183.53 185.06 . 
36. Firewood 100 kgj) 567.00 540.87 396.05 4.8255 A 
37. Coal (household) 1 672.00 | 680.00 403.00 14.0175 ® ‘ 
38. Electricity (light) Kwh. 8.11 3.11 3.54 P ‘ 
39. Gas (cooking) — 1302.00 ,1302.00 | 1307.00 
40. Soap (Laundry) 100 gr/} 19.48 22.20 19.16 0.1070 
41. Cigarettes 20 | 43.64 42.46 40.10 . 









































* The factors for conversion into metric units are shown on p. 724. 


1 Average calculated for fewer towns than indicated in the heading. 
other meat. 





3 Not pasteurised. 


* Coffee in tins. 


5 Coarse tea. 


arcoal. 


2 Pressed ingredients include pork and 
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RETAIL PRICES IN OCTOBER 1950 


ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION, 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1950 (cont.) 





ASIA 






































(concl.) Evurore 
Article Viet-Nam Austria Belgium Den- Fin- 
mark land 
. . Copen-| Hel- 
Saigon Vienna Brussels hagen | sinki 
Piastres Schillings Francs Kr. Markkas 
1. Wheat bread : 3.80 6.90 1.37 48.75 
2. Other bread 5.60 2.40 , 0.30 38.44 
8. Flour (wheat) 4.50 2.98 6.65 0.96 | 41.60 
4. Oatmeal or rolled oats 3.68-4.00 . 1.24 43.00 
5. Rice 2.35 6.90-9.00 13.40 a . 
6. Macaroni 5.88 21.20 104.00 
Ist quality 59.00 \ 5.63 |263.33 
7. Beet { 2nd quality 72-00 |}}10.00-29.00 \41.50-95.0 re 
Ist quality 30.00 6.52 /|25 
8. Pork cna Gunite $3.00 15.00-26.00 } — 598 wire 
Ist quality . 65. 4 . 
9. Mutton ond quality 7.00—12.00 , ‘ mu: 
Ist quality \ 5.09 . 
. Veal ond Sealey p10. 00-27.00 |) $8.00-10.0 | 3°58 ‘ 
. Ham ‘ 30.00-35.00 | 110.00 5.21 ‘ 
. Bacon 23.00 16.00-24.00 45.00 5.85 . 
. Fresh fish 10.00-—28.00 5.50—-18.50 37.50 1.59 88.25 
. Smoked fish 23.00 15.00 A 3.48 ‘ 
. Margarine a 8.50 27.00 2.98 |120.00 
. Lard 12.50 10.00-16.00 39.50 5.97 ° 
. Peanut oil 11.52 . 33.60 . 
. Milk (unskim. past.) 6.00 1.54 5.30 0.4204 | 22.50 
. Butter (table) 62.22 21.30 80.50 6.30 |360.00 
. Cheese 40.00—90.00 || 15.40-18.60 49.50 4.14 /|287.00 
. Eggs (fresh) 1.20 1.10-1.30 3.15 0.31 12.57 
. Peas (dried) » 1.70—2.20 10.80 1.72 | 42.50 
. Beans (white/red haricot) “ 1.80—3.20 11.20 ‘ . 
. Potatoes 4.00-6.00 0.80-0.85 1.80 0.34 11.28 
. Cabbages (green or red) 6.50 0.80-1.20 i 0.26 12.50 
. Onions 5.00-8.39 2.00—2.60 0.96 |110.00 
. Apples (home produce) ° 1.00—1.80 0.86 
. Oranges 16.00—24.00 || 10.20-11.80 > 
. Prunes (dried) ‘ 13.00 
. Sugar (white, granulated) 8.54 5.50 11.90 0.50 | 52.00 3.80 
. Coffee, roast 88.00! || 56.00-96.00 | 108.00 14.24 |660.00 32.40 
. Tea 15.00 2 |175.00-190.00! 180.00 21.40 . 55.03 
. Cocoa 4.00—5.00 34.00—48.00 63.80 13.28 ° ° 
. Salt (cooking) 2.60 3.20-3.40 1.50 0.27 9.00 ‘ 
Beer 4.62 3.10-3.50 3.65 0.57 ‘ 6.29 
. Firewood . 32.00-40.00 | 135.00 19.00 |276.50 ; 
. Coal (household) 150.00 48.30-—54.30 | 167.00 13.23 |540.00 31.80 
. Electricity (light) 1.86 0.35 3 2.99 0.30 11.50 1.35 
. Gas (cooking) . 50.00 4 271.00 26.00 |1500.00 75.00 
. Soap (laundry) 0.75—-0.85 1.12 2.00 0.605 | 8.00 0.57 
. Cigarettes 2.50 3.20-6.00 7.00 3.00 | 70.00 6.40 





* The factors for conversion into metric units are shown on p. 724. 


1 Imported ; local : 42 piastres. 
4 Excludes basic charge (at least 1.20 sch. per month). 


2 Green tea. 





3 Excludes basic charge (7 sch. per month for 1-2 “ tariff rooms”). 
5 Face soap. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 


(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1950 (cont.) 





Article 


Europe (cont.) 




















Ske 8 ese 


| 8% 








1. Wheat bread 

2. Other bread 

3. Flour (wheat) 

4. Oatmeal or rolled oats 
5. Rice 


6. Macaroni 

Ist quality 
7. Beet 2nd quality 
8. Pork Ist quality 


2nd pace A 
Ist quality 
9. Mutton 2nd quality 
Ist quality 
10. Veal 2nd quality 
11. Ham 
12. Bacon 
13. Fresh fish 
14, Smoked fish 


15. Margarine 
16. La 
17. Peanut oil 


18. Milk (unskim. past.) 
19. Butter (table) 

20. Cheese 

21. Eggs (fresh) 


22. Peas (dried) 

23. Beans (white/red haricot) 
24. Potatoes 

25. Cabbages (green or red) 
26. Onions 

= Apples (home produce) 


. Oranges 
29. Prunes (dried) 


30. Sugar (white, granulated) 
31. Coffee, roast 

32. Tea 

33. Cocea 

34. Salt (cooking) 

35. Beer 


36. Firewood 

37. Coal (household) 
38. Electricity (light) 
39. Gas (cooking) 


40. Soap (laundry) 
41. Cigarettes 
































* Creame 


* The factors for conversion into metric units are shown on p. 724. 


1 Aver calculated for fewer towns than indicated in the 
utter ; farmer’s butter : 77.2. 
for 3 gr. piece. 


Ireland Italy Portugal Sweden 
3 towns Rome Lisbon | 7 towns |3 towns 
Pence Escudos Kronor 
6.6 105 3.40 3.30 1.12 . 
J fi 3.40 2.30 0.63 \ 
5.2 129 6.60 6.60 0.67 . 
12.0-16.8 . 7.00 8.02 3 0.72 J 
22.0 120 5.30 5.30 1.52 1.34 
33.1 167 5.70 5.84 1.04 1.03 
1028 24.00 20.69 4.06 6.19 
ae | ee | eee | oe | aes 
fends | Sele sone | ieea | Ser oe 
9 4 d . a 
44.1-66.1 | 448 10.00 9.201 | 4.03 : 
1330 25.00 22.66 5.91 9.06 
" 18.00 13.00 4.87 7.39 
89.31 | 1397 34.00 31.00 6.42 | 10.55 
50.7-86.0 | 505 12.40 12.68 3 8.57 7.82 
19.8 840 21.90 18.95 ? 2.32 3.00 
46.3 457 ‘ . 3.08 ; 
39.7 é 24.00 26.501 | 2.60 : 
30.9 450 13.80 13.96 2.90 3.53 
j 422 10.60 10.93 3 4.95 3.02 
8.8 80 3.20 2.76 0.35 0.508 
70.54% | 1830 40.00 40.21 5.60 9.93 
55.1 1200 28.00 27.40 3.45 5.49 
4.7 37 1.03 0.91 0.23 0.34 
28.7 ‘ t ‘ ‘ 0.76 1.17 
28.7 182 96.3 J 1.42 1.10 
3.5 47 13.8 1.60 1.44 0.26 0.31 
2.6 i 19.5 1.30 0.67 0.32 0.42 
6.61 . 19.8 1.20 1.03 0.85 0.59 
8.8 5 75 44.3 4.00 4.50 # 1.11 0.55 
22.0 é 103.8 7.50 5.13 1.58 1.41 
30.9 4 s 18.00 17.52 3 1.95 2.02 
8.8 260 75.0 4.80 4.99 0.81 1.09 
125.7 1843 768.0 12.00 12.21 7.80 7.45 
70.5 2750 900.0 60.00 60.71 17.00 | 14.88 
52.9 1410 500.0 38.00 40.56 6.12 4.72 
13.2 50 21.1 d 0.60 ? 0.46 0.37 
15.8 186 80.0 ‘ 0.98 1.00 
90.34 | 1000 . 50.00 41.67 ? 5.62 | 12.02 
159.4 3500 928.5 130.00 120.00 9.94 | 19.80 
5.6 § 30 22.4 2.50 2.14 0.15 0.41 
388.4 2604 1257.0 /|180.00 ° 17.77 | 28.00 
3.1 28 13.5 0.59 0.62 0.09 0.867 
20.0 210 60.0 é > 2.00 0.65 
2Smoked eel. * Not 
5 Cooking apples ; eating apples 38 pence. * Dublin only. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1950 (conel.)’ 





















































5 Not pasteurised. 


Europe (conel.) OCEANIA 
Article Unit * Turkey Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
Istanbul 7 towns 2 towns Wellington 
Ts Pence Pence Pence 
1. Wheat bread Kg. 0.78 6.9 9.0 8.3 
2. Other bread “ ° ° ° i 
3. Flour (wheat) . 0.65 7.2 6.6 8.2 
4, Oatmeal or rolled oats ° 2.00 . 16.2 14.0 
5. Rice ” 1.33 14.3 P 
6. Macaroni ° 0.63 18.7 } é 
Ist quality ° 2.20 26.5-57.3 2 40.1-75.9 42.0 
7.Beet { hq quality ” 2.00 19.8-48.5 3 y 35.0 
8. Pork { lst quality 2 3.50 52.9 2 82.2-86.2 44.0 
, 2nd quality ° 3.00 44.12 d 87.0 
9. Mutton { 1st, quality 4 2.80 52.9 2 37.3-40.6 39.0 
° 6 pr ° 2.60 37.5 d 32.3 
st quality ° ° ° “ ° 
10. Veal 2nd quality ri ° - P ° 
11, Ham ° 10.00 ‘ 158.724 99.9 4 
12, Bacon . 3.00 52.9-81.6 101.1 62.0 
13. Fresh fish ° 0.80 39.9 35.0 
14, Smoked fish ° 0.25 ‘ 49.0 
15. Margarine ° 3.00 22.0 48.5 } 
16, Lard ° 4.00 26.5 25.4 3 
17, Peanut oil Litre ‘ 55.6 2 
18. Milk (unskim. past.) ° 0.60 8.8 5 10.1 5 7.0 
19. Butter (table) Kg. 5.60 52.9 57.7 53.0 
20. Cheese 4 2.06 30.9 41.9 40.8 
21. Eggs (fresh) 1 0.12-0.18 3.0-4.5 3.3 3.0 
22. Peas (dried) Kg 0.65 ‘ 17.6 2 15.0 
23. Beans (white/red haricot) ° 1.00 - 26.5 3 . 
24. Potatoes ° 0.25 3.4 8.8 6.0 
25. Cabbages (green or red) ° 0.30-0.35 5.7 ‘ 11.9 
26. Onions ° 0.383-0.34 9.3 11.0 26.4 
27. Apples (home produce) 4 0.60 11.9 ‘ 22.6 
28. Oranges © 0.65 19.8 ‘ 22.0 
29. Prunes (dried) as 2.00 26.5 51.84 39.1 
30. Sugar (white, granulated) ° 1.40 11.0 11.0 14.9 
81. Coffee, roast . 10.00 , 211.62 191.4 
32. Tea V4 12.00-16.00 88.2 88.2 162.3 
33. Cocoa ° 6.40 72.8 41.91 79.0 
34, Salt (cooking) nd 0.12 7.7 4.41 6.4 
35. Beer Litre 0.80 22.4 . b 
36. Firewood 100 ky. 5.00 . 129.9 
37. Coal (household) oi 15.00 99.6—110.2 152.7 
88. Electricity (light) Kwh. 0.20 . bd 
39. Gas (cooking) 100 cu.m. 21.49 423.8 
40. Soap (laundry) 100 gr. 0.16 $ 2.4 2.2 
41. Cigarettes 20 0.25 ‘ ‘ 22.0 
* The factors for conversion into metric units are shown on p. 724. 
1 Average calculated for fewer towns than indicated in the heading. *Homekilled. * Imported. ‘ Cooked. 





6 First 6 per cent. of total consumption : 3d. per kwh. ; balance : 0.5d. per kwh. 
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The book then deals with more general subjects. On the question of urbanisa- 
tion, the difficulty encountered in determining the percentage of genuinely urbanised 
workers is made very clear ; various criteria are applied in turn but none of them 
is entirely satisfactory. It is interesting to note that the process of urbanisation 
continues although the majority of the workers state that they prefer to keep 
their families away from urban civilisation. 

The data on housing in Durban are of considerable value. The number of 
workers living in shacks of wood, iron or even partly of sacking, more often than 
not without windows, represents about 30 per cent. of the whole number questioned. 
Food is also inadequate—in nine cases out of ten, it is deficient in calcium ; in eight 
cases out of ten, in vitamin A ; in four cases out of ten, in vitamin B. A clinical 
survey of mouth, teeth, skin, etc., showed the results of undernourishment. 

The income and expenditure of the workers are studied with the same care. 
One worker in five was found to be in debt. The remittances sent home were 
comparatively large and a high percentage of the workers fulfilled their maintenance 
obligations. 

The book ends with a study of the rural life of the workers’ families (family 
structure, land tenure and stock ownership). Although the authors have avoided 
generalisations and reach few conclusions, the significance of this work is 
considerable. 
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A textbook on labour simplification and on the intelligent use of labour in agri- 
culture, by one of the pioneers of the scientific study of agricultural labour pro- 
blems. It attempts to deal with labour problems from the angle of making the 
work more pleasant and easier for the worker by leaving mechanical jobs to be done 
by machines. Without in any way sacrificing academic thoroughness and scienti- 
fic precision, it is intelligible and valuable to the practical man. The principles 
of the expenditure of human effort and their application to farm work are discussed 
and well illustrated. 





ERRATUM 
1951 — Vol. LXII 


No. 5, May. “Conditions of Employment in Postal, Telegraph and Telephone 
Services”, p. 552, line 5: for “in some countries which have a five-day 
week” read “in certain services in countries which have the five-day 
week”. 
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